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to extend her influence to the Adriatic, thereby attaining 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, | one of the chief objects of.the late war. 


ae 


HE labours of the East Roumelian Commission are 
still dragging on, and the prospect of a satisfactory 
settlement of the organisation of the province seems as dis- 
tant as ever. According to the Treaty of Berlin, the task of 
the Commission was to be completed within three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty—that 
is, by the 3rd of November last; and as no formal pro- 
longation of the powers of the Commission has taken 
place, it might be regarded, should one of the Powers 
choose to raise such a technical difficulty, as having no 
authority to act beyond that date. It would, however, 
be superfluous to add this formal obstacle to the many 
material ones the Commission already has to contend with. WE learn that as soon as Herr von Forckenbeck, the 
The position of Sir Drummond Wolff, with the Russian | Speaker of the Reichstag, had received the Government 
Commissioner raising objections to every proposal, the | communication in which a demand was made for the 
Italian one blandly supporting, and the Austrian as | arrest of the two Socialist members, he immediately 
blandly opposing him, while Germany augustly wraps | jnyited leading men of the various parties to meet at 
herself in a mantle of impenetrable neutrality, is not to | his house for a confidential discussion. Among those 
be envied ; and the constant presence of a crowd of present were Freiherr von Stauffenberg (National Liberal), 
Bulgarian agitators howling at the door while the confer- | Dr. Hiinel (Progressist), Herr von Seydewitz (Conserva- 
ences of the Commission are going on, cannot tend to tive), and Freiherr von Franckenstein (Ultramontane), 
produce that calmness in our representative which is so | It was remarked among those present as something very 
desirable in a diplomatic contest. It is evident that | extraordinary that the communication sent to the 
Russia, though she has for the present given up the idea | Speaker bore the signature of the Vice-Chancellor, Count 
of fighting in the East, still pursues her old policy of | Stolberg, though the Imperial Chancellor himself is in 
delay and evasion ; and indeed the Press of St. Peters- | Berlin. This seemed to show that Prince Bismarck 
burg already hints that what she has begun in Turkey | wished for the moment to hide behind his own shadow. 
will be completed by the Bulgarians. This, of course, | We further learn that an opinion was strongly expressed 
means that as the time for the evacuation of Eastern | during this confidential discussion that it would be 
Roumelia by the Russian troops approaches, the | advisable to appoint a Standing Committee of the Reich- 
Bulgarians will assume so menacing an attitude towards | stag for the purpose of upholding Parliamentary privilege 
the Porte that the Powers, even if the statute for the | against all attempts at encroachment. 
organisation of the province is ready, will either have to errr 
consent to the Russian troops remaining or to decide THE political situation at Versailles this week leaves 
upon a mixed occupation. In either case, the agitators | much to be desired. Just as it was hoped that the 
who clamour against what Prince Gortchakoff called at | Ministry had realised the much desired and indispensable 
the Berlin Congress the “ mutilation” of Bulgaria, will | modus vivendi with the majority in the Legislature, a diffi- 
have free scope for their machinations, and Russia may | culty has sprung up ; and it must be said that the fault is 
hope, without shedding another grop of Russian blood, | on the side of the Government. In answering a question 


THE executive branch of the Moscow Cruiser Com- 
mittee is employing its leisure, we hear, in collecting in- 
formation respecting the position of all the telegraph 
cables in the world. As soon as its data is complete, a . 
manual will be issued for the use of its cruiser captains, 4 
showing the various spots on the ocean where the cables 7 
may be picked up and severed. The committee calculates ; 
that if a swift cruiser succeeded in cutting the Atlantic, 
Indian, and Australian cables the damage sustained by | 
this country would more than recompense Russia for all 
the money she has spent upon the Moscow Privateer 
project. 
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put by a Bonapartist deputy concerning a grant of 
£4000 voted by the Municipa! Council of Paris, M. de 
Marctre seems to have lost his head without any 
assignable reason, and he asked for a vote of confi- 
dence when the House had no idea of withholding it. 
The majority was at first surprised, and at length could 
not help manifesting some degree of hesitation. “ You 
have our confidence,” exclaimed the members of the 
Left from all sides, ‘why do you ask for it?” M. de 
Marctre saw his mistake, faltered, and finally left the 
tribune ; but an unfavourable impression had been pro- 
duced, and it is likely to last for some time. It is 
curious to note that M. de Marcére’s demand of con- 
fidence was wholly spontaneous, and that the other 
members of the Cabinet were both surprised and 
vexed. It must be attributed to the Home Minister’s 
want of presence of mind. It is to be hoped for the 
sake of the Ministry that the cloud will be dispelled ; 
bnt it is just possible that M. de Marcére may be com- 
pelled to resign. 


Mr. JoHN Bricut has written a short letter about 
Free Trade to Mr. Cyrus Field, who seems to have 
thought that it would be as easy to make a statesman 
notorious for his easy-going habits write an article to a 
magazine as it is for Mr. Gladstone to turn out an essay 
on subjects personal and literary, historical and specula- 
tive, foreign, ecclesiastical, and so forth. The member 
for Birmingham declines the: unwelcome task. But his 
brief remarks about Free Trade are nevertheless very 
much to the point. The only wonder is that he does 
not apply them to a very glaring case—namely, to Russia. 
In addition to its political and religious tyranny at home, 
and its dangerous warlike aggressiveness abroad, the 
Empire of the Czar is the arch-type of a Protectionism 
in commercial affairs which in some articles amounts to 
downright prohibition. Now Mr. John Bright is a 
Liberal, an antagonist of Militarism, and a Free Trader. 
Yet he has sided with those who supported the cause of 
“ Holy Russia,” although she is the upholder of that 
trinity of injustice which Mr. Bright abhors. Had 
Muscovite rule been extended to Constantinople—a con- 
tingency against which, in the opinion of our Russophiles, 
England ought not to have made any provision—the 
crushing system of a protective and prohibitionist tariff 
would have been extended to the Dardanelles, even as it 
has been extended to Russian Poland. Why, then, do 
Liberal Free Traders, like Mr. Bright, entirely slur over 
this great danger to their own cause? After all, Turkey 
introduced a Parliament in 1876; the representatives for 
that Parliament were chosen on the principle of full 
political equality for all races and creeds ; and moreover 
Turkey, like Hungary, is pre-eminently a Free Trade 
country. ‘There is a mysterious inconsistency among 
some of our Liberals. 


A QUARREL has lately broken out betwéen Prince 
Bismarck and his former friend, Herr Delbriick, an 
ex-Minister of State, on account of the proposed corn 
law. Herr Delbriick, who is a sound politician, has 
much influence with the Prince Imperial, which causes 
Prince Bismarck great annoyance. Herr Delbriick 
has characterised the proposed duty on corn as “the 
ideal of a tax as it should zof be,” and is therefore 
attacked by officious persons, #.e., the Chancellor’s friends, 
in much the same language as used formerly to be em- 
ployed against Count Arnim ; and in the electoral district 
which Herr Delbriick represents in the Reichstag, all 
sorts of intrigues have been set on foot with the object of 
ensuring his defeat at the next elections. 


THE EXAMINER. 
Austria is preparing, in accordance with the'Treaty of 
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Berlin, for the occupation of Novi-Bazar. The o 

tion of that Sandschak, a narrow strip of country between 
Servia and Montenegro, is necessary for military and 
political reasons, and will undoubtedly take place before 
the summer is over. The authorities at Vienna are con- 
sidering a scheme for the defence of Bosnia and Herze.- 


govina by fortifications ; meanwhile the Austrian Govern. © 


ment is anxious to impress the public with the belief that 
it entertains no further projects of annexation in the 
Balkan Peninsula, but will endeavour simply to carry 
out to the letter the mandate given at the Berlin 
Congress. 


THe new Austrian Ministry is merely a provisional 
vehicle for carrying on the Emperor’s Government until 
the General Election, which is expected in August. 
After that has taken place Count Taaffe will probably 
become Premier, and the present Ministers of Com- 
merce and Finance will retire. 


Tue Austro-Hungarian Delegations are to meet on the 
27th inst. at Pesth. The Session is not expected to last 


more than a fortnight, as the only subject of discussion * 


will be the additional cost of the Bosnian occupation, 
about 50 millions of florins. 


Tue affairs of the widow of Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands are still making much stir in diplomatic 
circles in Berlin. It is well known that when the 
marriage took place no other settlement was made, from 
motives of delicacy, than the one of 40,000 thalers a 
year for life, and the use of a castle in Luxembourg, to 
which we referred last week. But it is beyond all doubt 
that a few days before the marriage Prince Henry made 
a will, in which he gave his future wife a very large share 
of his immense fortune, the amount of which is estimated 
at 21 millions of Dutch florins. Though the contents 
of the will were communicated to the King of Holland 
and Prince Frederick Charles, he ordered that the docu- 
ment itself should not be opened until after his wife’s 
confinement, if it should happen that at the time of his 
death she should be in an interesting condition. This 
is exactly what has taken place, and therefore nothing 
further will be known about the will until after her Royal 
Highness’s accouchement. 


GREAT preparations are being made in Vienna for the 
celebration of the Emperor’s silver wedding. The Crown 
Prince is said to have prepared a surprise for his Imperial 
parents in the shape of a huge picture, the details of 
which are to be executed by the famous painter Canon. 


THE Russians have a disaster to avenge as well as our- 
selves. Some few weeks ago a Cossack expedition against 
the Kirghiz, in the valley of the River Irtish, was caught 
in an ambuscade, and ninety men killed and wounded 
before the force could be extricated. On the return of 
the defeated troops to Kamenogorsk, General Michaeloff, 
of Zaisan, was sent against the enemy with four sotnyas of 
Cossacks, one squadron of dragoons, a rocket corps, and 
a battery of mountain artillery. But the Kirghiz had 
withdrawn so far into the steppes that the column 
exhausted its supplies before it could come up to them, 
and then had to retire with a flight of nomads at its back. 
A fresh expedition is now under course of formation at 
Zaisan, we hear, and General Michaeloff will be able in 
a fortnight’s time to take the field with a force of three 
thousand men. The Imperial Government is very angry 
that the Kirghiz should have impaired the prestige of the 
Turkestan troops, and has endeavoured. to stifle all intel- 
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ligence of the disaster. It is mo. secret, however, in 
Siberia that the: total loss of the Russian troops up to 
the present moment exceeds two hundred men, and that 
fifty Cossacks, cut off from the second expedition, are 
prisoners with the Kirghiz on the Upper Irtish. 


Tue Russian military journals, in dealing with the 
massacre in Zululand, ask. how it was that we had no 
irregular cavalry on the spot. A few of our “ Indian 
Cossacks ” would have carried intelligence of the attack 
from the camp to the reconnoitring force in forty minutes, 
and if Lord Chelmsford had returned too late to save 
the 24th, he would still have been able to have taken 
the plunder from the retiring enemy. Another thing 
they point out is the utter disregard which our generals 
pay to the elementary military duty of keeping the 
communications open. “General Roberts,” says the 
Invalide Russe, “rides with an escort in front of his 
column, totally oblivious to the circumstance that the 
Mangals are butchering his baggage men at the rear. A 
mere cadet would not, in the Russian army, pay such 
gross disregard to the rear of his column as that. General 
Roberts, like Sir Sam Browne, has been remarkably 
lucky, but he has not deserved his success, and he may 
congratulate himself that his column has escaped the 
awful disaster which has closed Lord Chelmsford’s career. 
Of course the English are sure ‘to conquer the Zulus in 
the end, but we venture to predict that there will be no 
more repetitions of the blunder of leaving a weak, un- 
connected detachment to cope with a myriad of savages 
in the heart of the enemy’s country.” 


Osman Pasna, the “lion of Plevna,” affords a new 
illustration of the fact that a great General may be but 
an indifferent statesman. His patriotism and energy are 
unquestionable, but he has transferred his habits of 
command from the camp to the Cabinet, where, though 
he only holds the subordinate posts of Marshal of the 
Palace and Grand Master of Artillery, he strives to take 
a leading part in all the departments of State. Sucha 
task is too great for any one man to undertake, and no 
one with any knowledge of the work to be done would 
attempt it. Osman Pasha, however, seems to have 
become somewhat intoxicated with his fame, and to 
imagine that, because he nearly saved Turkey by his skill 
and courage on the battlefield, he can save her by his 
advice in the Council-chamber. The consequence is 
that he occupies towards the Sultan and the Grand Vizier 
a similar position to that of Mr. Gladstone towards the 
leaders of the Liberal Party. They would do their work 
much better without him, but the prestige of his former 
achievements is still so great that they dare not throw 
him over. 


THE plague has had the effect of calling the attention 
of Europe to the horribly unsanitary condition of Russia. 
In Western Europe it is an accepted belief that the country 
is healthier than the town for residence, and that a death- 
rate of 38 per mille is abnormal for a civilised nation. In 
the town of Astrachan, however, in ordinary times the 
death-rate is 45 per thousand, at Saratoff 49, at Nijni 
Novgorod 55, at Koursk 59, and at Penza 62. The rural 
districts of Russia are even worse. In the province of 
St. Petersburg the mortality among the peasants is 53, in 
Kieff 56, in Moscow 68, and in Saratoff 81. London 
does not seem a healthy place to live in, but its death- 
rate is rarely above 22, while in the district of Erith, 
Kent, the mortality for years has not been greater than 
13 per mille. Compare these two totals with the mor- 
tality of 62 inside the town of Penza, and 81 among the 
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meadows of Saratoff, and no description is needed to 
show how horrible the hygienic condition of the Russian 
people must be. In the provinces of Viatka and Perm, 
out of every 1000 children born, 500 die before they are 
a twelvemonth old. A little while ago an epidemic broke 
out in a small district of Bessarabia, and 2000 children 
died in a fortnight, without any medical succour being 
sent from Kishineff to the spot. ‘The Russian provincial 
papers show that epidemic disease is incessantly breaking 
out in the villages, and that it spreads like fire from one 
end to the other, and from one hamlet to another, till 
it wears itself out and subsides for a while, only to repeat 
its ravages afresh, however, as soon as circumstances again 
favour its development. Astrachan has always been noted 
for its unhealthiness, but it is no worse off than St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and in either of the two capitals 
a Russian stands greater risk of death from disease than 
an Englishman at the Gold Coast. The whole country 
is admittedly in a highly receptive condition for a_pesti- 
lence ; and with the return of warm weather in March 
and April it will require all the energy of General 
Loris Melikoff to keep the plague within its present 
bounds, 


CouLD ever a man be more anxious than Mr. Thorold 
Rogers to let the world at large know his rapturous 
delight at being the selected Radical candidate for South- 
wark at the next election? Before the model “Two 
Hundred” Mr. Rogers stated his political views ad 
nauseam ; but, evidently not satisfied, he has been hold- 
ing forth in exactly the same key at a meeting of the 
Oxford Liberal Association. The ex-Professor, after 
dilating on the many virtues of the Caucus, proceeded to 
compare the “ Two Hundred” to the trusty men of Gideon 
and Abraham, and said that these gentlenien would smite 
the Philistines or Hebrews hip and thigh. Before draw- 
ing such an invidious comparison, the speaker would have 
done well to have remembered a certain old adage. If 
the Caucus has nothing better to recommend itself than 
the “smiting” principle, and seeks political reform 
through the slaughtering “hip and thigh” of its oppo- 
nents, we may with safety prophesy its speedy decease. It 
is just possible that Mr. Rogers overlooked the fact that, 
instead of the Philistines being sorely smitten, it might be 
the fate of the valiant “ Two Hundred ” to fall before the 
Philistines. 

Ir has been asserted in the Figaro and other journals 
that great changes are proposed in the Legion of Honour, 
and that General Vinoy will be removed from the office 
he now holds—that of Chancellor to the Legion. We 
are informed, on undoubted authority, that the statement 
is entirely without foundation, and that no such changes 
are contemplated. It does not appear to be generally 
known that the Legion of Honour does not depend on 
the goodwill of the Ministry for the time being, but 
that any alterations to or additions to it must be sanc- 
tioned by the Chief of the State—now President Grévy. 


THe “night attack” scare in Paris has attained 
alarming proportions. ‘The Minister of the Interior had 
actually to answer a question in the Versailles Chamber 
on the subject. Some of the Parisian papers have been 
attempting to prove intentional indifference to the ex- 
ploits of waylayers on the part of the police because 
of the attacks which have recently been directed against 
it. It turns out, however, that nobody can be responsible 
for nocturnal raids, since official reports show the scare 
to be wholly unfounded. Certain quarters in Paris 
have never been safe after dark, but this is an old 
story. The result of all this should at least be to render 
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Paris what it unfortunately is not—a capital where one 
can walk at night without fear of being knocked on 
the head. 


A Bankruptcy Butt has once more been introduced 
to Parliament, and the House of Lords has once more 
heard the Chancellor expatiate upon the evils of the 
present law. We endeavoured two or three weeks ago 
to explain to non-legal readers some of the most crying 
of these evils, and it is perhaps safe to assume that the 
Act of 1869 now stands condemned as an utter failure. 
If this is so, and no one in the House of Lords or else- 
where ventures publicly to deny it, the new Bill would 
have looked more promising if it had been based upon a 
foundation of its own instead of being, as it is, a réchauffé 
of old measures tinkered with patches here and there. 
Many of these patches are, no doubt, good and service- 
able in their way ; some of them may be expected even 
to revolutionise the present condition of insolvent debtors. 
But to anyone who is familiar with the Act at present in 
force, the draft Bill now before the House has a some- 
what motley appearance, uncomfortably reminding the 
reader of the typical new cloth sewn on to the ancient 
garment. This, however, is a matter rather of form than 
of practical importance, and may very well be ignored if 
the changes now suggested prove after all an effectual 
remedy for the grievances so often denounced. The 
danger is that the proposed new arrangements may be 
utilised by crafty persons for their own ends, and made 
somehow or other to conduce to the same bad results 
which have hitherto been attained. We shall take 
occasion to notice, while the Bill is before Parliament, 
the loopholes which it seems to leave for malpractices on 
the part both of the bankrupt and the trustee. In the 
meantime, there is one provision which we can cordially 
approve—Vice-Chancellor Bacon is to be released from 
his attendance at the Bankruptcy Court and left free to 
hear cases in the Chancery Division, so that bankruptcy 
proceedings may be expected henceforth to be conducted 
before a judge who has the advantage of being able both 
to hear and to be heard. Let us hope that, as he is to 
take cognisance of criminal as well as civil cases, he will 
not understand commercial morality in the same sense as 
the judges before whom the Glasgow Bank directors were 
arraigned. Of the other provisions, the most valuable 
seem to be those which profess on the one hand to 
subject the trustee to an obligation of keeping proper 
accounts and doing something useful to earn his pay, 
and on the other to give the direction of a bankrupt’s 
affairs to a real instead of a packed and fictitious majority 
of creditors. We say advisedly “profess” to do so, for 
whether they will have that effect must for the present be 
doubtful. It must be remembered, in criticising a Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, that creditors will, in future as in the past, be 
indolent, lazy, and careless, and that those who compete 
for trusteeships will still, in not a few cases, be cunning, 
rapacious, and unscrupulous men of business. 


THE mineral springs of Teplitz (Bohemia) have 
suddenly disappeared, to the great consternation of the 
inhabitants of that watering-place, which among other 
advantages enjoys the honour of an annual visit from the 
Emperor of Germany. The waters have by some sub- 
terranean channel found their way to Dux, some miles 
distant, where they are flooding the mines. The latest 
news is that prayers are being offered up in the churches 
of Dux for the safe and speedy return of the waters to 
Teplitz—in other words, this interesting Bohemian com- 
munity is addressing a special request to the Deity to let 
water, just for once, run up hill, 


Tue Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria recently | 
a book about eagles, with the assistance of two eminent? 
German ornithologists. This fact has so stirred the 
patriotic breast of a certain Schulrath (inspector of 
schools) at Korneuburg, near Vienna, that he has brought, 
or is about to bring, forward a motion to make the 
Archduke’s work the text-book of natural history for the 
primary schools in Austria. Verily, the desire for the _ 
Order of Francis Joseph doth beget strange vagaries. Let 
the Schulrath’s breast be decorated, the poor children 
may escape from His Imperial and Royal Highness’s book, 
and all may yet be well. 


YouTH and strength will prevail, is the moral to be 
deduced from the late Champion Sculling Match on 
the Tyne. The first time that Elliott, the North country- 
man, and Higgins, the crack of the Thames, met in a 
match, the Tyne giant was nowhere after a mile had been 
rowed. But each time that Higgins trains he seems 
staler, and it is now doubtful whether he could even beat 
Boyd, of the Tyne, who was far inferior to hima year 
and a half ago. It is not often that a man comes out as 
a sculler for the first time after he has reached his thirtieth 
year and yet attains to champion honours, yet such was 
the case with Higgins; but he gained his position 
chiefly by his style, and that no longer avails him 
now. Elliott is by no means a finished  sculler, 
and he is ugly in form and action to a degree; 
if he had only one half of Higgins’ style, he would be 
one of the fastest scullers ever seen. As it is, we think 
that though he has certainly improved a trifle since he 
first competed for championship honours, it is more 
owing to Higgins’ advancing years than to the North- 
countryman’s merit that the highest honours in profes- 
sional acquatics are now held by the Tyne. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Leeds :—We 
have all been very indignant at the vulgar interest which 
so many people seem to have found in Charles Peace’s 
trial. The Deputy-Sheriff spent a whole afternoon in 
simply directing lithographed refusals of seats for the trial. 
One man wrote that he was a “Sunday-school teacher, 
and therefore had peculiar claims;” another_said he 
wished to go go, “not from curiosity, but simply to know 
how muscular Peace was.” There were crowds all day 
outside waiting to get in, and many “gentlemen and 
ladies” were in court. ‘There can be no harm in people 
wishing to see a trial; in fact, there may be many justi- 
fiable reasons which would induce people to attend trials; 
but to go for the mere interest of seeing a miserable 
wretch in his degradation, and for hearing the details of 
a life of crime like his has been, is to our mind not the 
feeling which one would expect to find in either gen- 
tlemen or gentlewomen. 


PrtNcE BISMARCK, who since his return to Berlin has 
been endeavouring in every possible way to obtain votes 
in favour of his new Customs’ policy, which isto make a 
fundamental change in all the tariffs, is encountering a 
formidable resistance from the Government of Bavaria. 
The Cabinet of Munich has refused hitherto to 
consent to taxes on corn and cattle. And this is 
exactly the keystone of the new economical position’ 
taken up by the Chancellor, He has informed the 
German Protectionists that he will support their demands. 
only on condition of their consenting to the duty on corn, - 
which he considers absolutely necessary for the future 
agricultural prosperity of Germany. 
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THE POSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


O such calamity has fallen upon the British arms as 

the recent disaster to the 24th Regiment since the 
first Afghan War. The speech of Lord Beaconsfield 
ten days ago removed some considerable portion of 
the public impression that this disaster could have been 
avoided had the reinforcements he desired been sent 
to Lord Chelmsford. It would appear, however, that 
even by Lord Beaconsfield’s showing the Government 
is not entirely blameless, as Sir Bartle Frere himself, in 


the despatches which were read in the House of Lords, 


pointed out to the Government the value that cavalry 
would have in that country. It may fairly be supposed 
that had a force of regular cavalry been employed for 
the purposes of reconnoitring and outpost duty, the large 
force of Zulus who fell upon Colonel Glyn’s column 
could not have approached within striking distance with- 


out being detected. The Government now appears de- - 


termined to compensate for its former laxity, and is 
hurrying out reinforcements with all speed. 

On the 11th January the time allowed by Sir Bartle 
Frere for the King of the Zulus to conform to the British 
demands expired. On the r2th January Lord Chelms- 
ford’s force, which consisted of about 6600 Europeans 
and about gooo natives, crossed the frontier into Zulu- 
land. Lord Chelmsford’s army was divided into five 
columns. Number 1 column was under the command 
of Colonel Pearson. It advanced from Fort Stangen on 
the Lower Tugela, and was believed to have in front of 
it about 10,000 Zulus. This column consisted of 8 com- 
panies of the Buffs, 6 companies of the 99th Regiment, 
1 company of engineers, a naval brigade of 270 blue- 
jackets, two 7-pounder guns, and some mounted infantry 
and local forces. The centre column advanced from 
Grey Town, and consisted entirely of natives under the 
command of Colonel Durnford, R.E. His total force was 
about 3300 natives, commanded by nearly 200 Europeans. 
It was intended that the 2nd battalion of the 4th Regi- 
ment, which had lately arrived from England, should be 
added to this column. The 3rd column, under Colonel 
Glyn, advanced from Maritzburg, and consisted of the 
1st battalion of the 24th Regiment and 8 companies of 
the 2nd battalion of the 24th, 6 guns, a company of 
Royal Engineers, some mounted infantry, some local volun- 
teers, and 2000 natives. The 4th column was assem- 
bled at Utrecht under Colonel Wood, and consisted of 
the goth and 13th Regiments, 6 guns, the frontier light 
horse, and about 1000 natives. The 5th corps comprised 
the 80th Regiment, 3 guns, local volunteers, and a small 
native force. 

Lord Chelmsford himself appears to have accompanied 
Colonel Glyn’s column. By the 22nd January that 
column had advanced ten miles beyond Rorke’s Drift on 
the Tugela River. On that day Lord Chelmsford and 
Colonel Glyn started with a considerable portion of the 
column to reconnoitre at a distance of twelve miles from 
camp. In camp there were left 6 companies of the 1st 
battalion of the 24th Regiment, and 1 company of the znd 
battalion, together with a large convoy of ammunition and 
stores. While Lord Chelmsford and Colonel Glyn were 
absent it appears that a force of Zulus began to molest the 
camp by firing upon it. Some companies of the 24th seem 
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‘to have been sent out a mile and a half beyond the camp 


to drive off the firing parties. These gradually became 
seriously engaged, and were apparently supported by the 
remainder of the fighting men from camp. -The combat- 
ants were then entirely surrounded and cut off. They 
were completely annihilated, and the colours of 
the 1st battalion of the 24th were lost. On 
the camp thus left unprotected the force of Zulus 
descended, and destroyed nearly every man, capturing 
the stores, guns, and ammunition. It would seem that 
the column of Colonel Durnford had before the catas- 
trophe joined with the column of Colonel Glyn, since 
Colonel Durnford is among the slain. 

It is asserted that the native levies behaved exceed- 
ingly badly, but that the Government has considered it 
unadvisable to publish the full despatches which relate 
to their conduct. Wecan only trust that the disaster 
will be repaired immediately, and that before the rein- 
forcements arrive in Natal no rising of the natives may 
take place. The position is certainly serious. Colonel 
Pearson’s and Colonel Wood’s columns have also been 
attacked, and the best that can be said in the despatches 
concerning the result is that they repulsed the enemy. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


HE fond hopes of those persons who anticipated 

for the Session of 1879 a career of modest but 

useful legislation and industry do not, it must be con- 
fessed, as yet show much signs of being realised. The 


much-talked-of Irish University Bill has, for mysterious. 


reasons which will perhaps not much longer be myste- 
rious, been relegated to chaos and old night. Of the 
measures which the Government has actually introduced 
some, at least, are from their very nature foredoomed to 
failure. Meanwhile, the very steps which Ministers 
have tried to take in order to get business done have 
been themselves opposed and resisted in every possible 
manner. On Monday night Sir Stafford Northcote 
got up to move a series of resolutions, which certainly 
could not be accused of too exorbitant or too drastic. 
a character. The acquisition for the Government of a 
brief additional space for the purposes of supply, the 
restriction of the present mischievous liberty of unlimited. 
obstruction by moving that progress shall be reported 
and the like, together with some very minute alterations 
of routine in the conduct of Bills, summed up the pro- 
posals. They were, however, no sooner made than a 
resistance, all the more difficult to deal with because of 
its negative and desultory character, was begun. The 
whole of Monday night passed, first in preliminary 
skirmishes about the introduction of the resolutions, 
and then in steady and dogged opposition to the first 
of them. In vain was it modified ; the House, or certain 
of its members, were determined to frustrate it, and at a 
late hour the debate was adjourned. Next day, when it 
ought to have come on, a count-out at a little past nine 
o’clock settled its chances for a time, and yesterday the 
debate was adjourned. Thus more than half a week 
was spent utterly in vain, not on business, but on the 
mere preliminaries of business. A letter in the 
Times, signed “P.M.” (which initials may probably 
be reversed), assigns a cause for the count 
which only makes it more ominous. No sooner, 
says this writer, did it appear that the discussion of the 
new rules would come on at a certain time on Tuesday 
than certain Irish members, in Homeric phrase, “ devised 
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another thing.” Mr. Parnell put down a notice of motion 
on the Irish poor and their removal ; Mr. O’Donnell one 
on Irish University Education, and Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
one on the administration of the affairs of Ireland. 
These motions, by the rules of the House, would have 
come on for discussion before the adjourned debate on 
the Government resolutions. It does not need much 
experience of the recent proceedings of Parliament to 
see that even one of them, let alone three, rendered the 
chance of renewing the adjourned debate before break- 
fast-time hopeless, and so the House in sheer despair 
suffered itself to be counted out. The story may be true 
or false; its significance is hardly less if it be 
false than if it be true. For it shows the innumer- 
able resources which the existing practice of 
Parliament places at the disposal of ill-conditioned 
persons, not merely for obstructing business, but for pre- 
venting any means being undertaken for rendering such 
obstruction difficult or impossible. The * dodge” which 
“P, M.” indicates is only one of scores or hundreds 
which a member, learned in the practice of Parliament, 
can, if he choose, apply. It is rumoured that certain of 
the disturbers of the peace of our Legislative Assembly 
have applied some ingenuity and a great deal of pains to 
the mastery of such details for the express purpose of 
turning them to bad account, and certainly this present 
incident seems to confirm the rumour in a remarkable 
fashion. 

However this may be, it is certain that matters cannot 
be allowed to go on as they are. Some reform in 
the manner of conducting the public business has 
long been called for, and the longer it is delayed 
the worse does the case become. It so _hap- 
pens, too, that, unfortunately, a great many causes 
combine to make the House slack in adopting sucha 
reform. The Party which we have taken the liberty to 
call that of the Disturbers has a very obvious interest in 
blocking the way as much as possible. Besides this, 
there are a large number of so-called independent 
members, who if not exactly obstructionists, are cer- 
tainly guilty of proceedings which might occasionally 
be mistaken for wilful obstruction. From the nature 
of the case, it is among these gentlemen that the 
greatest proportion of crotcheteers is to be found. 
Now, it is of the essence of the crotcheteer that he 
is perfectly indifferent to everything but his crotchet. 
The gentleman who takes the black man under his 
protection, the gentleman who objects to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, and the gentleman who anticipates 
a millennium directly the last licensed victualler has been 
hung as a pendant to the last sign-board, are quite 
above feeling any desire that Parliament or the nation 
should do any business so long as Parliament 
and the nation refuse attention to their own pet designs. 
It is these same persons who are most anxious for mis- 
cellaneous and perfectly unimportant information, most 
convinced of the infinite importance of making their 
own sweet voices heard, and most disposed, if we may 
be pardoned the hyperbole, to oppose things in general. 
But these two small but active Parties by no means 
include all the enemies of reform. There are several 
excellent gentlemen, each of whom has his own idea of 
the proper way to reform the conduct of business, and 
is profoundly convinced of the inutility and absurdity of 
everybody else’s way. Lastly, there is the kind of 
inertia which besets all such assemblies, when they are 
not, on the other hand, infected with a feverish activity. 
The rules of the House of Commons are so complicated, 
and have on the whole worked so well until recently, that 
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members may, with some plausibility, affect reluctance to 
touch them. 

All this, however, though it may be some 
is no excuse for the hesitation which Parliament is dig. 
playing in this matter. For the case is most d : 
not one in which the plea that it is wise to let well alone 
is admissible. The present state of things is not well; 


it is about as ill as it can possibly be. For some Sessions _ 


next to nothing has been done. It is all very well for 
this Party to set down this result to the credit or discredit 

of the natural torpidity of a Conservative Ministry ; and 
for that Party to set it down to the unpatriotic janglings 
of the Opposition on the Eastern Question. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether any Ministry or any Opposition 
could get much work done under present circumstances, 
The business which is yearly put before Parliament 
is altogether too much for it: the division and classi- 
fication of that business is to the last degree clumsy and 
unscientific, and the numerous facilities offered to ill- 
disposed persons, or even to mere harmless triflers, 
further to impede and entangle it, are preposterously 
numerous. The measures which, in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s hands, have hitherto had such 


bad luck, are a mere feather-broom when we consider 


the vast accumulation of dééris and obstructions which 
has to be swept away. But, at any rate, opposition to 
them is not the way to get the nuisance removed. The 
formation of a complete new code of Parliamentary proce- 
dure isa scheme so alien to English habits and tastes that 
there is not much chance of its meeting with any favour. 
There is, therefore, no alternative but to drive the nail 
where it will go, and to get such alterations and improve- 
ments made from time to time as present themselves. 
To a certain number of Members of Parliament it would 
be, of course, vain to appeal. But there are others who, 
doubtless from the best of motives, figured in the desul- 
tory battle of Monday night, and who should have known 
better. These persons, at least, may be invited to con- 
sider whether it is not their plain duty, in a matter which 
cannot be supposed to involve any Party questions, to 
help the Government against those whom we are afraid 
we must call the common enemy. 


THE ZULU BLUE BOOKS. 


LUE BOOKS, as a rule, do not afford very attractive 
matter to the general reader, who is never suffi- 
ciently grateful for the robust but rather dry pabulum 
provided for his benefit and enlightenment in these 
cerulean tomes by official experts. Otherwise so many 
tons of them would not annually find their way back to 
the papermakers for repulping. To the cynic it would 
appear that the principal function of Blue Books is to 
supply the want expressed in Job’s well-known prayer 
that his enemy would write a book, for the loftiest use to 
which they are put nowadays by Opposition orators and 
journalists is to furnish materials for attacking the 
Government for the time being. Nevertheless to the 
impartial critic and chronicler these volumes are of 
incontestable value, for they form the principal basis of 
our contemporary history. 

The correspondence respecting the affairs of South 
Africa, recently published, brings the history of Zulu 
affairs down to the beginning of 1879, and supplies many 
gaps in the information gleaned from missionaries and 
travellers, while at the same time no one can form a just 
estimate of the present state of affairs on the Transvaal 
and Natal borders, or understand the full meaning of the 
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despatches and minutes of Sir Bartle Frere and his lieu- 
tenants, without a previous knowledge of Zulu history 
and geography. People who only take the trouble to 
inform themselves from Party speeches and disingenuous 
leading articles, will no doubt carry away the idea that 
the Zulu war was provoked by Sir Bartle Frere in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the Home Government and the 
advice of his able and skilled assistants in the South 
African Colonies. No fair or unbiassed mind can, how- 
ever, come to such a conclusion, after a perusal of the corre- 
spondence. The Home Government have been very 
long cognisant of the growing tension of our relations 
with Ketchwayo. They were perfectly aware more than 
two years ago that a final trial of strength must come, 
sooner or later, with that barbarous potentate; and 
that as soon as we had disposed of the Amaxioa 
Kafirs, we should have the Amazulu Kafirs on 
our hands. We shall assume that Colonial Ministers 
make a point of mastering the history of the native tribes, 
especially of the Amazulu, and of the rise and progress 
of our colonies in South Africa. If they do, their 
despatches to their Governors and High Commissioners 
can only be explained on the grounds of Party exigencies, 
as settled in the Cabinet. Otherwise how can Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach account for his ignoring the 
repeated warnings sent by Sir Bartle Frere, the especially 
chosen and trusted representative of Government Colo- 
nial policy? On December 10, 1878, the High Com- 
missioner writes :— After the most anxious consideration 
I can arrive at no other conclusion than that it is im- 


possible to evade the necessity for now settling this Zulu 


question thoroughly and finally, and that there is no 
apparent course, consistent with our Own safety, unless 
we lay down definite conditions for the future govern- 
ment of Zululand, and compel the ruler, if necessary by 
force, to observe them, .. . Butin the absence of reinforce- 
ments we must do our best with such means aswe have, and 
if devotion to her Majesty’s service can compensate for 
deficient numbers, I have no fear for the result, Even 
were it otherwise, there is clearly no possibility of now 
evading bringing matters to an issue with the Zulus. 
Apart from every other consideration, there is no safety 
in attempting to retreat; it is not the Zulus only who 
would instantly become audaciously aggressive. Unless 
we are utterly deceived by false information from every 
quarter, the natives everywhere in South Africa are 
watching our proceedings with a view to determine their 
own course of action, and any hesitation or delay in 
doing what they see our safety requires, would inevitably 
induce renewal of revolt wherever it has been lately 
quelled, and would spread the infection to tribes which 
have hitherto remained quiescent. But, in point of fact, 
the option does not rest with us. Whether there shall be 
war or peace depends on the will of Cetewayo, and on 
the amount of pressure the more peaceably-disposed of 
his people can bring to bear on him. After what has 
been so often stated of his character and antecedents, 
it seems clear that something more than prudence 
and forbearance on the one side is needed to ensure his 
keeping the peace.” 

He distinctly states “that no reference to Transvaal 
interests could justify war,’ even though, as he points 
out, that one of the prominent reasons for the annexation 
of the Transvaal, “ the force of which was recognised by 
many who could see no other justification for that 
measure,” was the inability of the Boers to hold their own 
against the tribes they had provoked, and notably against 
the Zulus. The whole despatch from which we have 
quoted is a masterpiece of clear and terse reasoning, and 
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is but the last of a series of similar ones couched in 
grave and outspoken warning. There is no bluster in 
them, and Sir Bartle Frere’s well-known high personal 
character and long and valuable services to his country 
ought to relieve him from all suspicion of “ Jingoism ”— 
whatever that silly term of abuse may mean—in the 
minds of any but the most inveterate and reckless 
partisans. Notwithstanding the warnings thus conveyed 
in such unmistakable language, the Government refused 
to be convinced, or, if they were secretly convinced, had 
not the courage of their convictions. Parliament had to 
be met in times of distress at home. A General Election 
was looming in the future, and the Opposition had given 
signs of unabated Party ferocity on the matters of foreign 
and colonial policy. The taxpayers had to be propitiated, 
and the Radical venom must be rendered comparatively 
innocuous by a show of forbearance and moderation. 
It was hoped, war or no war, that luck, if not good 
guiding, would carry us through the dilemma. And the 
wretched inconsistency and pert subserviency of the 
Conservative policy—if such a term can be applied to 
haphazard proceedings—were well illustrated by an 
“ostrich policy” in the very home of that silly bird, 
which a leading member had denounced as distinguishing 
the Lawrence school in Afghanistan. 

The charge made against Sir Bartle Frere that his 
views and opinions were not shared or endorsed by Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and by Mr. Brownlee, is refuted 
by a reference to the Blue Books, and it must be a matter 
for regret to all honest and impartial Englishmen that 
partisan writers and speakers should, when blinded by the 
greed of place and power, be oblivious to the fact that 
they are or ought to be English gentlemen before any- 
thing else. In a minute written by Sir Henry Bulwer on 
Nov. 29 of last year, he says in the second paragraph :— 
“I beg leave to express my concurrence. generally in the 
conclusions of the High Commissioner, and in the terms 
which his Excellency proposes to lay down ”—that is, 
the terms to be presented to Ketchwayo. In paragraph 8 
he says :—‘‘ Whatever may have been done or not done 
hitherto, it must be admitted that the time has now come 
for placing the relations between the Zulus and the 
British Government upon some more decided and more 
satisfactory footing. For, assume that all the questions 
now in dispute or at immediate issue can be settled— 
and I think they are capable of settlement ; assume that 
the decision in the boundary question is accepted; that 
every possible question of boundary is set at rest ; that 
the sons of Sirayo and others concerned in the outrage in 
Natal territory in August last are given up to this Govern- 
ment ; and that all existing minor cases of difference are 
removed :—“he state of the Zulu nation will remain as 
unsatisfactory as ever, and the conditions of the country as 
perilous to the peace of South Africa as they now are. The 
course of events during the last two years has so altered 
the position of British authority in South Africa, it has so 
multiplied our responsibility, and the political and mili- 
tary cituations have become such that the relations of the 
Zulu Government with us, and the condition of the Zulu 
country, can no longer with safety be left as they are. 
It has now become a matter of positive neces- 
sity to do something. I fully concur in the views 
of his Excellency the High Commissioner that we 
have the right, and that we are bound to interfere in the 
government of the Zulu country, both for the safety of 
the British countries in the neighbourhogd and for the 
safety of the Zulu people themselves.” Nothing, we 
opine, can be clearer than the foregoing as to the accord 
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existing between Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Bulwer 
on the leading details of our policy in South Africa. The 
same can be said with regard to Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone and Mr. Brownlee. 

Turning to the reports of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the claims to disputed territory between 
the Transvaal Government and the Zulus, we are struck 
with the extreme care, impartiality, and conscientiousness 
with which the inquiry was conducted. Our space does 
not permit us to refer to it at length or to give extracts 
without spoiling its value; but, although it takes up 
thirteen pages of the first Blue Book, a perusal will repay 
those who find legitimate gratification in noting how 
upright and impartial English gentlemen can be even 
against their own interests. 


THE DEADLOCK IN THE GERMAN 
REICHSTAG. 


HOUGH split up into parties so nearly balanced as 
to be unable to work any positive good, the 
National Parliament at Berlin has, at a moment of 
supreme crisis, been sufficiently unanimous to prevent 
an impending colossal evil and disgrace. ‘The Govern- 
ment proposal for the prosecution of two members who 
had simply obeyed the summons addressed to all 
deputies to fulfil their Constitutional duties, was too 
much for the patience even of the Conservatives—not 
to speak of the generally “ squeezable ” National Liberals. 
Prince Bismarck courted defeat, and he has got it to 
the extent of moral annihilation. 

There is thus a deadlock between the Government 
on the one hand, and the representatives of the people 
on the other. ‘This is, however, not the whole danger 
of the situation, for there is a deadlock also within the 
Reichstag. For this, too, the imperious man of “ blood 
and iron” must be held answerable. The personal and 
dictatorial treatment of all political questions, which is 
ineradicably ingrained in his nature, saps the basis of 
the very structure he himself has raised. Everybody 
knows that it is the Liberal, National, and Progressist 
parties—not the Conservatives or the Ultramontanes— 
which mainly uphold the Empire. Some of the Pro- 
gressists may accept the present dispensation under a 
Democratic proviso for the future, but for the nonce 
they go with the constituted authorities, provided these 
latter do not try to make the Empire the very lever 
of reaction. Yet the whole aim of the Chancellor has 
latterly been to bring into the Reichstag men of 
reactionary views, in the place of patriotic Liberals. 
By dissolving that body, when it refused to pass his 
Draconian Bill against the Socialists, and by using all 
the power of his influence, he succeeded in so modify- 
ing Parliament that there is no longer a clear workable 
majority for measures of salutary reform. 

The Reichstag, as regards its composition, is now in 
a kaleidoscopic state. ‘The National Liberals, formerly 
the leading party with 126 members, liave been brought 
down to roo. ‘The Progressists, numbering 35 in 1877, 
have been reduced to 25, or 33, if we add Loewe’s 
group. The Ultramontanes, formerly 100, are at present 
with their allies 101. The Conservatives and the so- 
called “Empire Party,” which is most nearly akin to 
them, had in 1877, respectively, 40 and 38 members: 
they are now 65 and 50, which makes another total of 
115. It is not necessary to go into the details of the 
minor groups. The great fact remains that the three 
chief parties in the Reichstag now balance each other 


test group, Poles, and “ Savages”—that is members not 
affiliated to any Party—may join in the fray to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

This chaotic condition made itself manifest at the very 


opening of the Reichstag. Only after repeated close con. _ 
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tests, prolonged during several days, were the Speaker 
and the two Vice-Speakers at last elected by narrow 
majorities. Herr von Forckenbeck and Freiherr yon 
Stauffenberg, the Speaker and first Vice-Speaker, belong 
to the National Liberal Party. Prince Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg, the second Vice-President, is a member of the 


Conservative-Liberal “ Empire Party.” The closeness of 


their election is calculated to diminish their authority. 
They have only been appointed by a kind of unseemly 
procedure, brought to an end partly by compromises 
preceded by much haggling, partly by the sulky absten- 
tion of the Ultramontane Party. No wonder that there was 
at last a feeling of mutual disgust and a general depression 
of spirit. 

From the point of view of the progress of that Empire 
which Prince Bismarck boasts of having called into 
existence, it is the height of folly to have occasioned such 
a state of things. It is downright suicidal policy. 
Simple common sense teaches that Constitutional 
Government, in a Liberal sense, would have been the 
most effective card to play for the head ruler of the 
Empire. In the National Liberals a Minister like 
Bismarck would always have found partisans docile 
enough to follow his lead. But neither the King- 
Emperor, with his antiquated notions of Right Divine 
and with his proud, ever-vivid recollection of the 
sanguinary deeds he did in 1848-49, nor the Chancellor, 
who seems to long‘for his “old love” of the Constitu- 
tional conflict period, have in the long run proved able 
to adapt themselves to the new ways which had become 
necessary after 1870. The appearance of the Social Demo- 
cratic spectre has suddenly thrown them both back into 
the most violent reactionary mood. When we consider 
that Bismarck, before 1866, endeavoured to cow the 
Liberals by himself raising that terrifying apparition, the 
doubt as to his deeper statesmanlike qualities grows only 
more intense. ‘True, he plays bold games; he knows how 
to dissemble ; he knows how to strike when the chance 
offers itself; he is utterly unscrupulous as to his means— 
but by the very excess of his unscrupulousness he some- 
times terribly overreaches himself. 

In this way he created for his Empire that Social 
Democratic danger against which he afterwards proposed 
measures so violent as to alienate many of his best sup- 
porters. In the same way he has now contrived to 
split up the Parliamentary mainstay of the Empire into 
a medley of sections. Scarcely had he dissolved one 
Reichstag, and forced another to yield to his behests, 
than he came out with a Christmas present in the shape 
of a letter advising the return to an antiquated com- 
mercial protectionism. At this, not only the Progressists, 
who to a man are Free-traders, rose in rebellion, but 
most of the National Liberals also offered opposition. 
His own former colleague, Herr Delbriick, the whilom 
President of the Imperial Chancelry—a man of whom 
Bismarck once said that he understands questions of 
political economy far better than he himself—is among 
the most decided opponents of this reactionary tariff 
move. Ludwig Bamberger, an ex-Democrat, and until 
lately an out-and-out adherent of Bismarck, is in the 
fore-front of that same opposition. Nay, wonders of 


pretty evenly. Liberals, Conservatives, and Ultramon. a 
tanes stand, so to say, ready for a three-cornered duel, __ 


whilst the Social Democrats, men of the Alsatian Pro. 
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wonders, Treitschke, even, declares that he “ cannot see 
the usefulness” of these protectionist aspirations; and 
when Treitschke cannot commend that which Bismarck 
does the case must be a hopeless one indeed. 

Whilst the Liberals, in their majority, have declared 
against Protectionism, the Ultramontanes and some 
Socialists showed readiness for it! Thus the confusion 
proceeded with rapid strides. Then the Gagging Bill 
appeared on the scene, whereat there was such a general 
outcry that the Emperor’s reading of the Speech from 
the Throne received, contrary to custom, not a single 
cheer, but was listened to in dead silence. Only after 
the reading was over the Parliamentary toast-masters 
proposed their official Hoch’ Then came Bismarck’s 
enormous demand that the two Socialist deputies were to 
be arrested, and criminally proceeded against, for the 
crime of having returned to Berlin to fulfil their mandate. 
So the Reichstag itself was to be placed under what is 
called the “minor state of siege.” The measure of 
Government iniquity was, however, filled thereby. Par- 
liament rebelled with a united front. The immediate 
question is now whether Bismarck will brook so signal a 
defeat or proceed to a fresh dissolution. In either case 
the outlook is not a good one, Parliamentary privilege 
being only upheld by a fortuitous combination of incon- 
gruous Parties, whilst in any fresh elections Government 
will work with its customary means of force and craftiness. 


OUR IMPERIAL VESTRYMEN. 
(By ONE OF THEMSELVES.) 

R. O’LEARY is the smallest man in the House of 
Commons. Major O’Gorman is the largest. 
And between them lies the honour of being the funniest. 
On the whole, I would incline to give the preference to 
the little man, for his humour is more spontaneous, more 
richly Hibernian, and more irresistible in its effects on 
his auditory. There is a certain method about the very 
wildest of the Major’s amusing absurdities, but there is 
none whatever about the Doctor’s eloquent flights of 
incoherency. So far as this Session is concerned, he has 
got a decided start of his ponderous rival. His 
appearance on the second night, indeed, quite took the 
Assembly by storm, and, on the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he was voted one of the most popular 
orators in the House. Since the days of Sir Boyle Roche 
there never has been heard such an emphatically Irish 
speech as that to which hon. members had the pleasure 

of listening on Friday night. 

The debate, considering the nationality of most of the 
speakers, had been a very dull one, which was the more 
surprising and-disappointing because it had been heralded, 
not only by a Party whip, but by all sorts of prognostica- 
tions as to the things that were to be said and done. 
The leaders of the Opposition, out of deference to whom 
probably the speeches had been kept within such 
respectable limits, kept their promise of supporting Mr. 
Meldon’s motion regarding the borough franchise ; but 
they did it in a thoroughly perfunctory spirit, which 
was far from being appreciated by the Home Rule 
members. Dr. O’Leary’s contribution came late at night, 
and was the only episode that relieved the proceedings 
from the charge of general dulness. It was provoked by 
an intemperate harangue, of a violent Orange colour, 
which Mr. Charles Lewis had delivered earlier in the 
night, and in which some peculiarly offensive references 
were made to Drogheda. This happens to be the con- 
stituency for which Dr. O’Leary sits, and when he arrived 
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in the smoking-room, at a somewhat late hour, his friends 
had no difficulty in convincing him that he should give 
vent to his natural feelings of indignation. At one 
part of his speech the Doctor so far forgot himself as to 
say that he did not believe there was one word of truth 
in the Chief Secretary’s statement. This the House 
hailed as an excellent joke, but the Speaker felt bound 
to insist on the withdrawal of the objectionable expres- 
sions, whereupon the ready Irishman explained that he 
had only meant that the Right Hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ments were fallacious. ‘‘ And now, having said so much,” 
he continued, “let me say some more”; a delightful 
non sequitur which he accompanied by throwing his hat 
impatiently on the seat behind him, and followed by an 
impassioned outburst of gesticulatory oratory. It was a 
rare treat for the somewhat prosaic House of Commons, 
and even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, usually the 
most tiresome of speakers, was so far inspired as to 
deliver himself of a felicitous little compliment on the 
appearance of the Member for Drogheda. 

This week the proceedings in Parliament have been 
the reverse of interesting. In fact, the dulness has been 
sO great as to suggest that it is the end rather than the 


beginning of a session, and the weary reporters are, 


already sighing for the change which will be brought 
about by a General Election. The Government nights 
have so far been principally devoted to those carefully 
considered and elaborately framed rules which a Select 
Committee of much weight have recommended to the 
House as the only cure for obstruction. 
expected to be vigorously opposed by Mr. Parnell and 


his pertinacious band, and the guidnuncs were confident 


in anticipating a renewal of the scenes which disgraced 
the last two sessions of Parliament. As a fact, however, 
these gentlemen have actually been supporting one or 
two of the Government proposals, and the general opinion 
is commencing to be that they will have very little effect 
one way or another. What Sir Stafford Northcote said 
on Tuesday night in regard to the half-past twelve o’clock 
rule may be said with equal truth of his own resolutions— 
“It does not matter so much what the rule is, as in what 
spirit it is to be carried out.” There was once an M.P. 
who spoke all through a Wednesday sitting, and it is by no 
means inconceivable, in a House so tolerably gifted with 
ponderous loquacity, that a dozen of determined bores 
should occupy the whole time of the session. And the 
cure, we venture to think, is to be found, not in the 
framing of ingenious rules, but in giving the House some 
wholesome work to do, when obstructionists will cease to 
be regarded, even by Irishmen, as heroes, and will on all 
hands be scouted as the pests of debate. 

Wednesday brought a change, but not an improve- 
ment, in the shape of a discussion on the Burials Bill, 
which everyone knew would end as it had begun—in talk. 


-By Thursday night the opinion had grown that the 


Government were simply wasting time with their Rules of 
Debate. In the early part of the evening Sir Wm. Har- 
court made a sparkling little speech, in which he was 
unkind enough to extend his commiseration to the 
Government for the mess into which they had got. The 
House of Commons, he asseverated, had a will of its own, 
and would no more be diverted from its course than a 
wilful woman or a Highland stream. Mr. Gorst, though 
a lawyer and a Tory, subsequently worked himself into a 
rage against his leaders, and declared that their resolu- 
tions were nearly as bad as Prince Bismarck’s Gagging 
Bill. Independent members on both sides were loud in 
their protests against the proposals of the Government, 
and the whole night was dissipated in discussing no more 
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important question than whether Mr. Beresford Hope | have a snug place to chat in. If he lives in. lodgings, he ay 
should be allowed to withdraw an amendment of which | will probably find a crowded, uncomfortable, possibly 
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he had inconsiderately given notice. If Parliament is not 
dissolved soon it bids fair to fall to pieces through 
inherent inanition. 


LEGISLATION ON DRINK. 


HE subject of the use and sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors has been lately brought before the public 
both in the pages of a powerful monthly Review 
and by the member for Bradford. The latter gives 
a sort of semi-adhesion to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Per- 
missive Bill, although he at the same time protests 
against being supposed to wish to deprive the Englishman 
of the liberty of doing exactly as he pleases. With the 
inconsistency of Mr. Forster’s argument we have at 
present nothing to do. We propose only to consider the 
subject of intoxicating drinks in connection with the 
principles which should rule legislation. 

Between the views of the teetotallers, who would cut 
off a man’s drink altogether, and those who would throw 
open the public-houses at all hours, there must be a 
medium course. But this medium course is unfortunately 
not staked out for us by philosophy, but must be chosen 
entirely by the dictates of expediency. It is obviously in 
theory perfectly right that every man should for his own 
money be able to purchase whatever he pleases, whether 
what he buys be meat, drink, or clothes ; but just as it 
has been proved necessary to place the sale of poisons 
under the most strict control, for fear bad use should be 
made of the opportunity of free trade in them, so it 
appears has it become necessary to protect the British 
working man against the consequences of his own acts, 
by regulating the sale of liquor. Another reason, of course, 
for watching the public-houses, and placing them under 
certain regulations which do not affect other trades, is the 
necessity for keeping public order; but this reason is in 
fact nothing else but a corollary of the first one men- 
tioned ; for if people did not take intoxicating drinks to 
excess, they would never be inclined to disturb public 
order, and it would be quite unnecessary to make rules in 
order to induce them to preserve it. Putting then theory 
aside, we find that in practice a certain distinct diminu- 
tion of public-house brawls, and a certain less distinct 
diminution in the consumption of liquor, has followed on 
the limitation of the hours during which public-houses 
may remain open. We must here remark, in order 
to prevent any misconception, that we hold no brief for 
teetotalism nor for the Permissive Prohibitive Bill. We 
wish to deal with facts as we find them, and to point to 
the conclusions which may fairly be inferred from these 
facts. It has been argued by those who oppose early 
hours for public-houses and entire closing on Sundays, 
that the working man who wishes to get drunk can 
always take a bottle of gin home. To argue thus is to 
show a complete want of knowledge of the working man’s 
habits. Taking the average artisan, it may safely be 
asserted that he does not get drunk with malice prepense. 
He goes into the public-house on a cold wet night to have 
a glass of something with a friend, and he stops there, 
and has more glasses of something, with oc- 
casional “goes” of something else, because _ it 
is a sociable, well-lighted, comparatively clean, 
invariably warm, and, according to his notions, a com- 
fortable place. That these sundry glasses and miscel- 
laneous “goes” eventually make him drunk is no proof 
whatever that he intended to get drunk. The drunken- 
ness is an accident, not an essential. The essential is to 


damp and cold room. If he has a little cottage of his 
own, it is not unlikely that squalling children may disturb — 


his quiet, or that the vapours of damp linen may have 


made the whole atmosphere clammy and chill. For 
the artisan’s wife cannot afford to pay a laundress, — 
and, if she is thrifty very disagreeable operations — 


(which people who are better. off get done abroad), 
must be performed at home. Assuming his wife to 


be a hard-working and good-tempered woman (a com-’ | 


bination of qualities rarely obtained), she would 
barely succeed, notwithstanding all her efforts, in making 
a tiny house, full of noisy children, or a wretched room in 
a fifth-rate lodging house, as warm, comfortable, and 
cheery as the bar of the flaunting public. Even in the 
most favourable circumstances, therefore, the workman 
has every inducement to join a friend or two just for one 
drink at the bar; but if his wife is neither thrifty nor good. 
humoured nor cleanly, these inducements are multiplied 
tenfold. 

In expecting the working man to put by a portion of 
his earnings for a rainy day, and not to spend a large 
proportion of them in the public-house, we are expecting 
him to do more, to exercise greater self-control, to prove 
himself morally a stronger man, than most of our upper 
and upper middle-classes. The latter have their clubs, 
where the annual subscription covers the expenses of 
comfortable rooms, bright lights, and warm fires ; but the 
working man has, as a rule, no such resources. He can 
get bright lights and warm fires only at the public-house 
bar, and for the privilege of remaining in it he is expected 
to purchase drink. The comic papers have for years been 
full of jokes about men staying late at their clubs and being 
scolded by their wives for returning home in the small 
hours. The very fact of these jokes having been so often 
repeated proves that they must appeal to well-known 
habits, and that if the artisan spends a couple of hours 
hanging about the public-house bar, the merchant or pro- 
fessional man frequently spends whole evenings in the 
card or billiard-room of his club. We do not mean 
to assert that the working man is morally and intel- 
lectually as cultivated as the merchant or the lawyer, 
still less do we wish to insinuate that habits of in- 
temperance are prevalent among the upper middle- 
classes, but what we do stoutly maintain is, that we 
have no right to cast the intemperance of the working 
man constantly in his face—that we have no right to 
accuse him of extravagance and want of forethought, 
unless we supply him with facilities for remaining 
temperate and inducements to thrift. If a man has a 
cheerful fireside and a comfortable home to go to he 
will not go to the public-house. Failing the domestic 


_hearth, which in many cases is unattainable, he should 


have the nearest approach to the middle-class club which 
can be obtained—a place where he can chat with his 
friends, read the papers, and smoke his pipe without 
necessarily absorbing an unwholesome amount of liquor. 
In both these respects much has already been done. 

There are many companies at work improving the 
dwellings of the working-classes. There are others 
instituting so-called coffee public-houses, where the 
artisan can find many more comforts than in an 
ordinary public-house, but no intoxicating liquors. 
Both these movements tend in the right direction. Their 
extension would remove from us the reproach of legislating 
against the working man—that is to say, of punishing 
him for misdemeanours which in the upper classes 
go scot-free. Clubs may remain open to any hour fixed 
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by the committee. They are accessible on Sundays and 
holidays, and liquor can be obtained whenever a member 
chooses to ask for it. By the payment of a few guineas 
a year perfect immunity from the law can be purchased, 
and the worst that can happen to a member who gets 
drunk in a club will be that he may be turned out of it 
by his colleagues. The police have no right to interfere 
with what goes on within its precincts. They are sacred, 
and the enjoyment of the members cannot be disturbed. 
The working man, however, is hunted from pillar to post 
in his search after a little amusement. He cannot play 
cards in a public-house. He is turned out of it at certain 
hours, and taken up if he declines to go. During church 
time on Sundays he is unable to procure any refreshment 
whatever, and if he seeks in the streets the company he 
cannot meet elsewhere, he is extremely likely to be walked 
off to the station-house for creating an obstruction, or at 
any rate rudely hustled on. These incontrovertible facts 
certainly justify the assertion of the lower classes that 
there is one law for the rich and another for the poor. 
It is absurd that the payment of a few guineas a year 
should confer upon certain of Her Majesty’s subjects 
privileges which the poorer classes can never hope to 
obtain ; and it must not be forgotten that although we, 
who may use our clubs when we please, do not value 
these same special privileges very highly (because no one 
has ever tried to despoil us of them), should warmly 
resent being turned into the streets at half-past twelve in 
London and half-past ten in the country, and should 
certainly call an indignation meeting if we could not get 
a glass of sherry whenever we pleased. 

The present laws give the mere possession of a certain 
income an undue advantage, because they enable those 
laws to be evaded. No sensible working man will feel 
aggrieved at not being able to purchase certain comforts 
or luxuries which a larger income might enable him to 
acquire. For instance, the possession of a black coat or 
of a silk umbrella will never cause any class hatred, 
because any working man who chooses to pay for them 
can buy them, and wear the one and carry the other. 
But imagine a crowd of working men turned out of a 
public-house in Pall Mall, and waiting to see the portals 
of some of our faster clubs vomiting forth numbers of 
well-dressed young men between the hours of one and 
three a.m. On such occasions, if the night be stormy, 
the artisan cannot but feel that he is being unjustly 
treated, and that while men of money can get drunk 
with impunity in comfortable rooms at any hour in the 
night, he is turned out to brave the storm, and to be 
jostled by the policeman if he does not move on. Such 
contrasts cannot but engender the bitterest feelings, and 
it should be the aim of the Legislature to make the inevi- 
table differences which must arise from differences of 
income as little painful as possible. 

This aim, we think, cannot be attained by closing the 
public-houses earlier, or by putting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors under severe restriction. It can only be reached 
if the subject of providing coffee public-houses, or some 
other similar institutions for working men, be taken in 
hand seriously, and if the same laws are made applicable 
to the club and the upper classes as to the house of 
meeting for the artisans. No doubt at first certain dis- 
turbances might have to be quelled by the police; but 
if once the grievance were removed, the more sensible 
of the artisans would quickly perceive that they had 
nothing left to complain of, and would themselves assist 
in keeping order in institutions which offered them the 
same advantages in proportion to their means as the 


club does to the upper and middle classes. Committees 
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of working men are, as a rule, even more active and 
more anxious to keep things straight than committees 
of aristocratic clubs; and whether the alterations sug- 
gested would have an immediate beneficial effect or 
no, they ought in any case to be tried, for they are 
just. A certain amount of class legislation has, without 
any specific intent of the Legislature, grown out of the 
workings of the Constitution. To abolish any inequality 
in the application of laws should be the aim of domestic re- 
form. It is not enough to relieve the poor by money, nor 
is it enough to distribute soup tickets and blankets. The 
true relief of the poor consists in raising them out of the 
degraded state in which the majority now find them- 
selves, and the readiest means of doing so is to make 
them understand that the upper classes, who at present 
hold the laws in their hands, are ready to make just laws 
which will bear no harder upon them than upon them- 
selves, 


THE UNFORTUNATE NOBLEMAN. 


(Major O’Gorman asked that, as the sentence on the 
Glasgow directors was so inadequate, the “ Baronet ” 
might be released.) 

THE trial at Glasgow was quite a fiasco, 
The sentence inadequate quite ; 

Sor, I'll ask you a question, and move a suggestion 
That may tend to put matters all right. 


I call your attention to the fact I now mention, 
Tho’ the subject you’ve heard of before, 

’Tis a man most unfortunate, of title importunate, 
Whom the people call “ Roger the Pore.” 


Now, if a director can bully and hector, 
And ruin the widow and child, 

Sor, it’s downright iniquity, moral obliquity, 
To give him a sentence so mild ; 


While the unhappy Roger, sometime a “ sojer,” 
Claiming only some thousands a year, 

Was sent off to gaol fourteen years there to wail, 
And parted from all he held dear. 


Now, what I propose, and I don’t care who knows,. 
Is to put folks in just the same boat ; 
‘“‘Sir Roger” release, who no widow did fleece, 
And “jist trid on the tail o’ me coat.” 
Tebil' A. B. 
House of Commons, Thursday night. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
V.—RUGBY.—(PART First.) 


EW public schools are better known to the world 
FE at large than Rugby. Dr. Arnold, his Life by 
Dean Stanley, and Tom Brown have made it a household 
word with thousands in whose minds Winchester, Marl- 
borough, or even Harrow, are names calling up but faint 
ideas of scholastic eminence. 

The town of Rugby is situated on a high, dry, and 
healthy, but rather cold tableland in Warwickshire, 
seventy miles from London. It was until lately only a 
small market town, but has grown largely from being an 
important junction on the London and North-Western 
main line, and consequently the home of many railway 
employés. Af 

The school was founded by Laurence Sheriffe, a citizen 
and grocer of London, in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and remained for the first century of its existence a 
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petty grammar school for the immediate neighbourhood. 
It is a common mistake to suppose that Arnold was the 
first who made it anything more. In fact, from the 
Head-Mastership of Holyoake (1687—1731) onwards it 
was a school of considerable importance, especially under 
Dr. James (1778—1794), who raised the numbers to 
nearly three hundred. Yet the coming of Arnold in 
1828 was almost a second foundation of the school. To 
describe what he did for Rugby, and through Rugby for 
public school education all over England, would be to 
repeat a twice-told tale. From his time a line of eminent 
successors—Tait, Goulburn, and Temple—down to the 
present Head-master, Dr. Jex Blake, has kept up its 
high reputation. Doubtless Rugby no longer maintains 
the unique place which it held under Arnold, but this is 
rather because so many other schools have risen than 
Aecause Rugby has declined. 

Twelve co-optative trustees, noblemen and country 
gentlemen of Warwickshire and the neighbouring 
..counties, until six or seven years ago formed 
_the Governing Body. They - still manage the trust 
property, but, as in the case of the other older schools, a 
new Governing Body is now in office, partly nominated 
by the old trustees from their own number, partly 
selected by the Universities and other external authori- 
ties, They have the power of appointing and dismissing 
the Head-master, and exercise a general control over the 
studies and arrangements of the school, so that no 
important change can be introduced without their 
sanction, but quite rightly have nothing to do with the 
‘ternal discipline or details of management. 

Rugby is still a Classical school ; though it was one of 
the first, if not the first, of the public schools which made 
Natural Science a regular part of its curriculum, and 
though it still pays much attention to that study, it has 
never had a Modern side. But of the curriculum we 
will speak more in detail below. 

The boys are at present as nearly as possible four 
hundred and fifty in number. Of these rather over thirty 
live at their homes in the town, the remainder boarding 
- at the eight masters’ “houses.” Until three or four years 
ago any resident in Rugby or within a radius of five miles 
round could send his son to the school free as a founda- 
tioner. Those who resided in Rugby before 1868 still 
retain this right, but new comers since that time have not 
acquired it. There are not, therefore, now the same 
reasons as formerly existed for coming to live at Rugby 
for the sake of the school. This change and the stricter 
limitations now imposed upon the numbers in the 
boarding-houses have reduced the present total of the 
school to some fifty less than when it was largest under 
Dr. Temple. Yet all the boarding-houses are quite full, 
and there are over a hundred more boys in the school at 
this moment than when Dr. Jex Blake was appointed in 
1874. In fact, the numbers would be higher than ever 
if we were to add to the four hundred and fifty at the 
main school the sixty or so at the secondary school, 
which has been founded within the last two years by the 
Governing Body with the school funds. This secondary 
school has been established for the sons of residents in 
Rugby, partly to prepare boys for the larger school and 
partly to educate those who have to begin the work of 
life at fifteen or sixteen, and for whom, therefore, the 
curriculum of the larger school is in many cases unsuit- 
able. The tuition fee at this minor school is for those 
who have come to reside at Rugby since 1868 ten 
guineas a year; residents of older date can send their 
sons free. There is an arrangement by which twelve 
boys who have passed through this secondary school will 
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always be at the main school free ; and twenty-four sons _ 
of residents, whether they have gone to the secondary - 
school or not, will pay only half the normal tuition fee, _ 
This scheme, now only partially at work, will gradually 

come into full play as the number of “ foundationers ” of 
the old kind diminishes. At the main school those who 
have none of these foundation rights—that is, the great 
majority of the boys and almost all the boarders, e 

the scholars, of whom we will speak further on—pay a 

tuition fee of £40 a year, with an entrance fee of £4 4s, 

This payment covers all tuition, including drawing and 

vocal music. Boarders further pay £72 a year and 

43 38. entrance fee. The total payment is therefore 

#12 a year. The only further fees are one for medical ' 
attendance and medicine, and small ones for the use of 
the gymnasium, the laboratory, and the swimming-bath, 

paid by those who use them, and set apart for the expenses 

and maintenance of these three institutions respectively. 

There is a regulation that “no extra fee shall be charged, 

except such as may be allowed by the Head-master, with 

the consent of the Governing Body, for instruction in 

work which does not enter into the School Examination 

for Promotion.” As a matter of fact, each boy has one 

of the masters as his “tutor,” and the supervision of the 

preparation of lessons with the younger boys, and special 
teaching of elder ones who need it, form a considerable 

part of the regular work of the masters under the normal 

tuition fee. 

Boys may enter the school at twelve ; the ordinary age 
is about thirteen, though not a few enter later, up to even 
sixteen. Foundationers cannot be refused if they can 
read ; for others there is a rule that no boy shall be ad- 
mitted who cannot work sums in the Rule of Three and 
Vulgar Fractions, and is not well acquainted with the Latin 
Accidence ; but it must be said that many enter the 
school who would be rejected if this rule were applied 
with great rigidity. Boys in the sixth or highest form 
may stay until the end of the term in which they are nine- 
teen ; speaking generally, boys stay until about eighteen, 
though there are superannuation rules which compel those 
to leave who have not reached certain forms at certain 
ages. But these rules are not invariably enforced in the 
case of boys of good character, and the limits are put so 
low that it is quite easy for any decently intelligent and 
very moderately industrious boy to reach them in time to 
stay until he is eighteen. To do this he must be in the 
** Upper School.” 

The school is divided into the Sixth Form, with two 
divisions or benches, containing about 45 boys; the 
Upper School, comprising four forms and about 130 
boys ; the Middle School, with seven forms and about 
230 boys; and the Lower School, with about 50 boys, 
divided sometimes into two, sometimes four forms. The 
curriculum of the school is in the main classical, and it 
is principally by proficiency in Latin and Greek that the 
forms are arranged. In the Middle School, which, as it 
is the largest, may be taken as the typical part, the amount 
of time given to the main branches of study is as follows: 
Each lesson lasts for an hour; and an hour, or in some 
cases an hour and a half, is expected to be given to its . 
preparation. Thus the proportion of time given to various . 
subjects can be seen from the number of lessons in each 
every week. Latin and Greek together have ten 
lessons, Scripture two, History one, English or Geography 
one. ‘These subjects are taught by the Classical or Form 
master. Mathematics has five lessons, Natural Science 
two, French two or three. These subjects are taught by 
special masters, and the forms are re-arranged for these 
lessons according to the boy’s proficiency in the various 
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subjects. Boys who are not sufficiently ‘advanced in 
Mathematics to be thought capable of learning science 
with advantage exchange the two Natural Science lessons 
for the same time at additional Mathematics. And those 
who are backward in French have three lessons a week 
instead of two. Inthe Upper School and Sixth Form 
the division of time is a little altered. German is made 
an alternative to Natural Science, and the majority of boys 
give rather more time to Classics and less to Mathematics; 
but there is a regulation that boys in the Upper School 
may be excused some portion of their classical work 
on entering upon a course of extra instruction in English, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, or Natural Science. 
As a matter of fact, boys with a special aptitude, or with 
a special purpose in view, have a good deal of private 
teaching in these subjects or in Classics from the ordinary 
masters without extra fee, especially when they are in the 
Sixth. 

Classics, then, form the staple study of the school, and 
Classical Scholarships at the Universities are amongst the 
honours most prized and oftenest won. Twice since Dr. Jex 
Blake became Head-Master in 1874 Rugby boys have won 
the coveted Balliol Scholarship at Oxford, not to mention 
a large number of others at Trinity, Cambridge ; Corpus, 
New, University, Exeter, and other colleges at Oxford. A 
large number of Rugbeians pass from school to Oxford 
and Cambridge ; a large number also go direct into busi- 
ness of various kinds. Not very many enter the Army. 
They come mainly, as might be inferred from their 
eventual destination, from the well-to-do professional and 
‘mercantile classes and country gentry. Though Lord 
Derby is a Rugbeian, Rugby is not, like Eton and Harrow, 
an aristocratic school. Cross and Gdéschen are two other 
eminent Rugbeian statesmen typical of the class which 
preponderates there. 

There are three terms, with holidays at Midsummer, 
Christmas, and Easter. Before the Midsummer holidays 
a thorough examination of the school is conducted by 
examiners sent down by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examining Board, with the help of the masters for all 
parts below the Sixth. Three exhibitions of £60 a year 
and four of £30 are given away annually in accordance 
with the results of this examination. Before Christmas 
the masters examine the school, interchanging forms for 
the purpose. And before Easter there is a slight exami- 
nation comprised in two days. In all cases promotion 
from form to form is settled by a combination of the 
results of the examination with those of the half year’s 
work, each subject taught having a fixed percentage of 
marks allotted to it out of the general total. Rising in 
the school thus depends upon a gentle but perpetual com- 
petition. 


AUGEAN STABLES. 
THE OUTSIDE DIVISION. — Ill. 


“ ARRIORS” is a word which is often used to 

designate the Outside Division, and warriors 
most of them are, not only in the sense of carrying on 
the battle of life against the world at large, but of having 
for a more or less lengthened period carried the sword 
in her Majesty’s service. The three gentlemen referred 


to in the previous article are old soldiers, and so, too, is 
Sir Roundell Richards, now a dramatic favourite in the 
United States of America. Sir Roundell, who threw up 
his commission in a fashionable Lancer regiment after an 
explanation with his colonel about some jewellery, was 
for some time unable to gratify his sporting 'proclivities, 
and it was quite by chance that he happened to hear of 
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some shooting in Ireland, upon which he succeeded in 
entering without going through the preliminary formality 
of a payment upon account. Being a bit of a writer as 
well as a sportsman, he profited by his stay in Ireland to 
write a book about shooting, which appeared in London, 
and which by way of conclusion gave the excellent 
advice to visitors who wished to be popular: “ Attend 
the parish church regularly, keep good whiskey, and pay 
your way.” This, as a captious reviewer remarked, is 
advice easier to give than to follow, at all events as far as 
the third condition goes. Sir Roundell does not seem 
to have preached by example, for, having purchased a 
yacht from a gentleman who had come upon a cruise 
into the bay where his shooting-box was situated, he 
sailed away with it, and was seen of the vendor and of 
the creditors in the village no more. This, however, did 
not prevent him from turning up a few months later, 
accompanied by his wife and family, at a Hampshire 
town, near to which resided two or three friends, who 
condoned his peccadillo, but who were much embarrassed 
when they found that Sir Roundell and Lady Richards 
had disappeared, leaving their children in pawn for the 
amount of their hotel bill. The landlord was upon the 
point of sending the poor little things to the workhouse, 
but relented upon the supplication of these gentlemen, 
who undertook to look after them until their parents 
could redeem them. It may seem surprising, but it is 
none the less true, that upon the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War he was appointed special correspondent by 
a London newspaper which has a very large circulation, 
and he attached himself to one of the Prussian Princes, 
and so ingratiated himself in the Imperial and Royal favour 
that he was awarded the Iron Cross (his enemies suggested 
a brass one) for his services. The result of his experiences 
was embodied in a book, the preface of which seems, 
however, to have been hastily written, for in it he speaks 
of having, while on his way to the scene of action, met 
a train of wounded soldiers being brought to Cologne, 
though in a subsequent chapter he gives in detail his 
personal experiences at the first engagement of the war. 
Sir Roundell does not appear to have been “retained on 
the establishment” after the war was over, but, being 
very versatile in his talents, he turned his attention to the 
stage, and made his début as an actor. He did not 
succeed here as he had done upon the war-path, but he 
was told that a live baronet on the stage would bring 
every State in the Union to the theatre, so he sailed across 
the Atlantic, and has not yet returned. 

Across the Atlantic, too, has gone one of the two 
burly Scottish brothers who, as a laird living close to 
their father’s seat in one of the Border counties 
happily remarked, “ought to have lived three hundred 
years ago, as they would have made magnificent moss- 
troopers.” To say of them “Arcades ambo” would 
hardly be fair, for one of them is inoffensive enough, 
and, to use a trite phrase, is no one’s enemy but his 
own. True, he does not pay his debts very regularly, 
and is not averse to getting the best of a deal in horse- 
flesh ; but though these be venial offences, he has come 
to be ranked among the Outside Division by reason of 
his association with the principal members of “the 
school.” He is, however, very much less unlovely than 
his brother “the Major,” who, after gaining some renown 
as aide-de-camp to a famous Indian General, returned to 
London and entered upon the life of a man of fashion. 
A pigeon at first, he rapidly developed into a rook, and, 
though of a forbidding countenance, he could be 


amiable enough when he pleased, and young men were 


He managed to keep 


proud to have him for a Mentor. 
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his head above water for some time, but at length his 
depredations became _so barefaced that former friends, 


not of the most scrupulous kind, passed by upon the | 


other side. Being very good with his fists, the Major 
tried to fight his‘way back into the good graces of those 
who had given him’ the cut direct, but it was of no avail, 
and, when he appeared_in a London police-court upon 
the charge of having “extorted bills of exchange from a 
hare-brained young” officer, he sank quite to the bottom. 
Nor has he ever re-appeared since ; and when Alexandre 
Dumas, in his remarkable preface to a recent edition of 
“Manon Lescaut,” described Des Grieux as “one of 
those model gentlemen who cheat at cards and live upon 
women,” he might have been speaking of “the Major” 
so far as the latter part of the phrase is concerned. It is 
pretty certain, however, that his part is played out, and 
if he does not die in a hospital it will be because the 
term of transportation which surely awaits him will not 
have been completed. 

Heavier than either_of the above brothers, but wanting 
in blood, is an individual who has long been known as 
“the Weighty One,” and who is, perhaps, taking him 
altogether, as pure a type of the Outside Division as 
could be selected. , His ‘father amassed a large fortune 
in the scavenging !trade, and his son had no sooner 
inherited it than'he got himself arraigned for man- 
slaughter. ‘This little contretemps did not, however, long 
delay his appearance upon the Turf as an owner of 
horses ; but it took only a short time to clear him out— 
so short a time that_he did not gain much knowledge of 
the “bester’s “game.” Perhaps he would never have 
learnt it had he not made the acquaintance of one who 
can teach it as can no other professor, and under his 
guidance he is_advancing towards perfection. He spent 
a great part of the last four years which preceded the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt in sponging-houses 
and prisons, and when set at liberty he would sur- 
prise his friends_ by _pawning their overcoats and opera- 
glasses for the purpose of buying flowers for his button- 
hole and paying for the glass of sherry which it was his 
custom to drink at Long’s, but which he could not get 
without ready money. ‘We do not dress Mr. X 
now,” was the remark of the late lamented Poole, 
referring to a newspaper correspondent whose puffs were 
not desired, and who failed to get his clothes by the easy 
process of a “par” about the latest thing in waistcoats ; 
and “‘ we do not ‘write’ for Mr. Foote now,” would have 
been the reply of the book-keeper at Jubber’s if any 
question had been asked as to the state of his account. 
The “Weighty One” did not, however, frequent the Bond 
Street hotel in vain, for there it was that he met “ Tommy 
Morgan,” well known as a gentleman-rider and as a 
partner in a prosperous City firm. “Tommy Morgan,” 
like some of his betters, is fond of having someone 
to fetch and carry for him, and as he took a fancy to the 
‘ Weighty One” the latter lived for some time in clover. 
He used to accompany his little friend to races and 
pigeon-matches, unpacked and did his share in eating the 
luncheon, stood a little money to nothing upon all the 
good things, and was altogether a very useful person— 
especially to himself. The friendship lasted for several 
years, and, if the “ Weighty One” could have hada voice 
in the matter, would not be broken now ; but patrons are 
apt to grow tired of their protégés, and “Tommy 
Morgan,” who waxed wroth at the thousand depredations 
of his Caliban, after tolerating them for a long time sud- 
denly left him to shift for himself. He is not likely to 
find another patron, and the problem as to his future 
mode of existence is one which it would be hard to 
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solve. He is less fortunate in this respect than his friend, 
Captain “ Shunt,” who retired from a cavalry regimient 
after having pulled a horse engaged in a steeplechase, ‘or 


rather having sent him in a direction opposite to that 


where the winning-post stood, but who has since achieved. 
considerable success in France, where he is the sworn __ 
ally of all the British bookmakers. Captain “Shunt”js 
further fortunate in having made a rich marriage, andthe 
will therefore be able to assist his friends, which he :is 


certain to do as long as he thinks they can be of any:use — e 


to him. 





CARRION CROWS. 


N India, when a horse is seized with one of those 
sudden complaints caused by the heat of the climate 
or excessive exertion, and its owner is wildly rushing 
about collecting remedies and asking for advice in all 
quarters, a few vultures may occasionally be seen hover- 
ing over the compound as the anxious syce crosses it 
hastily with phials and medicines and horse-cloths. When 
he sees the unclean birds he tells his master that all is 
over, and that, whatever remedy be applied, the horse 
must die. Nor has he ever been known to be wrong. 
These vultures scent the carrion from afar, and swoop 
down to tear its eyes out before it has yet become carrion. 
It has always been a mystery how they discover that an - 
animal is near its end. It cannot be by means of sight, 
for the dying beast is often confined in a stable, and it is 
hardly credible that their sense of smell should be acute 
enough to scent approaching dissolution -from such 
enormous distances as those they cover; but whatever be 
the explanation, the fact is indisputable. 

There are human creatures whose tendencies and 
habits somewhat resemble those of the vulture. They 
plunge down on every house where a person lies in the 
agony of death. There are two classes of persons who 
thus congregate in the house of mourning. There is the 
harpy who resembles the vulture, inasmuch as his object 
is to seize upon the property of the departed ; and there 
is, besides, the man or woman (almost invariably the latter) 
who has no mercenary object in view, but is incited 
simply by the love of death and all that pertains to it, 
Yet even thelatteris gifted withthe scent of thevulture, and 
when she enters a house there can be little doubt that the 
blinds will be drawn down and the shutters closed within 
a few days or hours. It is almost unjust to the bird of 
prey to compare her with it, for the vulture has the excuse 
of having to provide food for its young ones, and sus- 
tenance for itself. The human Carrion Crow, when she 
scents the approach of the Angel of Death, is not prompted 
by any such motives. Her only inducements are the love 
of the hideous paraphernalia of mourning, the anxiety to 
appear as an intimate friend of the deceased, the wish to 
be considered as one of the solemn family, anda morbid 
joy in everything that causes grief in others. Such a one 
is generally an old maid or a widow. In the one case 
disappointment, in the other severe affliction, may have 
soured her; but she is not unfrequently, on occasion, 
merry, when none of her friends or even distant acquaint- 
ances are dangerously ill or have recently died. But 
when she hears’that Mrs. Smith, with whom she was in 
the habit of exchanging cards about twice a year, has got 
a severe influenza, she immediately calls “to inquire,” and 
though not admitted at first, continues to call daily until, 
as the malady grows more serious, Mr. Smith and the 
Misses Smith become touched by her apparent sympathy, 
and ask her in. It may then be said that poor Mrs. 
Smith has little chance of recovery. From that moment 
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the Carrion Crow’s visits become more frequent and longer. 
Finally, as the crisis approaches, she instals herself in 
the house altogether, and although her home may be 
barely half a mile distant, she -must needs remain all 
night to “sit” with the young ladies and to come down 
in answer to inquiries of real friends, in order to give 
harrowing and highly-coloured details of the progress of 
the complaint. When the end comes she quietly takes 
the reins of government into her own hands. She seizes 
the domination in the house, which the mournful husband 
and frightened daughters do not think for a moment of 
disputing. She shuts them off from their relations and 
friends of years by sitting in the dining-room watching the 
approaching visitors and waylaying them in the hall. 
She announces to them that Mr. Smith is very bad; she 
talks in a low voice, but persistently and with an infinity 
of unnecessary details, of Mrs. Smith’s last moments ; she 
tells how she has sat up for many nights in succession ; 
how the young ladies clung to her in their distress ; and 
how she has so much to do with all the necessary arrange- 
ments. The friends go away impressed with the extra- 
ordinary kindness of the Carrion Crow, and to her delight 
she will within the next month hear praises of her 
humanity and sympathy re-echoed among those 
who know her least. Perhaps a nephew or an 
old and intimate friend may resent her intrusion as 
an impertinence, but in a moment of sorrow he 
dares not trouble those whom he loves with the 
expression of his feelings, and he retires sorrowfully 
from the house where for the first time he has been 
snubbed, and that by an utter stranger. Even the family 
solicitor and doctor are staggered by her assumed 
familiarity and the absolute control she seems to exercise 
over the household. The former, unless extremely 
cautious, is apt to suppose that she must be a very old 
and intimate friend, whose existence has been by some 
accident hitherto concealed from him, and he may 
possibly confide to her secrets which, if he had known 
the real position of the Carrion Crow, he would have 
locked up in his bosom and carefully guarded. The 
doctor, always finding her in the room adjoining that of 
the invalid, has grown used to her presence, and has 
mentioned many private details on the subject of the 
health of the deceased person, which she hastens to retail 
to all comers with a zest and amplification entirely her 
own. She tells the relatives not to bother themselves about 
such sublunary details as the books of the butcher or grocer. 
She will save them all the trouble of seeing to the daily 
necessities of the household, and by doing so acquires 
an influence in the lower regions which is still stronger 
than the one she obtained above-stairs. Till after the 
funeral is over she remains in the house of death, 
enjoying a brief but absolute reign. She departs 
at last, generally not before her presence has become 
more than nauseous, loaded with praises for her 
kindness and overwhelmed with thanks for her sym- 
pathy. For many days afterwards she entertains all 
who call upon her with the most minute particulars of 
Mrs. Smith’s illness and death, of the funeral, of the 
persons who came to it, and of Mrs. Smith’s will. In 
telling these stories, which are not always untrue (since 
her impertinent and disgusting pertinacity has enabled 
her to discover a number of facts which were never 
intended to go beyond the walls of the house), she 
assumes an air of superiority based on an alleged 
intimacy with the family, which imposes on all except 
those who know the ways of the Carrion Crow and abhor 
them. She converses in a low tone, as under the awe of a 
great misfortune, and speaks of Mrs. Smith as if she had 
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lost a darling sister. She excuses herself for appearing in 


black, and impresses her hearers with the notion that the 
deceased must have been her dearest friend. Yet the sym- 
pathyandattention which was so unceasingly and devotedly 
given to the Misses Smith will, a fortnight later, be just 
as ungrudgingly bestowed on the Misses Jones, whom she 
may possibly have only met once in her life before, at a 
dinner party. Mr. Jones having met with an accident, 
she rushes up from the West of England to offer all the 
assistance that is within her power; leaves children, 
brothers, sisters, and all her own household duties in 
order to attend daily at the Jones’s house, and to make 
her footing there as secure asit is at the Smiths’. She is 
absent from no house of mourning ; she is present at 
every funeral. 

If occasionally a few gifts of more or less value reward 
her constant attention they are not necessarily refused, but 
these are not the motives of the Carrion Crow’s affection 
for the house of death. Love of power, notoriety, and a 
morbid craving for the trappings of woe are her real reasons. 
For many years after the death of the lamented Mr. 
Jones or Mrs. Smith she will have a right of entry on all 
occasions into the Smiths’ house and Jones’s villa. The 
family, however oppressive her presence may have become, 
cannot forget her unremitting attention during the days 
which preceded and succeeded the demise of one who is 
near and dear to them. The Carrion Crow knows how to 
use this privilege. She acquires insensibly a habit of 
advising the Misses Smith on the dresses they should 
wear, and of recommending schools to which the young 
Jones’s should be sent. She instals cooks in the house 
of the one and a governess in that of the other. She 
acquires a grasp over their private affairs, the tightness of 
which is increased by the knowledge she has gained 
during the days of mourning, and is often only perceived 
by the victims when it has become so permanent as to be 
almost irremediable. Not unfrequently the hold she has 
obtained continues unshaken till another illness, possibly 
another death, still further strengthens it ; but occasionally 
an open revolution breaks out, the intruder is forced to 
withdraw, and in this case her victims may rest assured 
that for years after they will hear of the base and heartless 
ingratitude with which they treated the Carrion Crow, who 
had devoted herself so entirely to them when poor Mrs. 
Smith or Mr. Jones were on their death-bed. The carrion 
crow is generally enabled to carry on her filthy career un- 
checked for a great number of years, for unfortunately even 
in a limited circle of visiting acquaintances one or the 
other is sure to be overtaken by death almost every year. 
It is not unusual that she is enabled to establish a 
dominion in ten, twenty, or more families. Possibly such 
a dominion may not always be mischievous, but it can 
never be anything but disagreeable to those who are more 
immediately under it, and intensely disgusting to the real 
friends who are shut out from their former intimacy by 
a sudden interference of a person for whom the deceased 
ertertained no regard. 

It is well to be warned in time against the Carrion 
Crow. Her approach almost invariably portends dissolu- 
tion. The only remedy is to close the doors instantly 
upon her, and, with a firmness rarely found in times of 
sorrow, to refuse absolutely her proffered sympathy. 
Better to snap nascent sympathy in the bud than to 
have to submit to it for many years, or to be 
charged with total insensibility and black ingratitude 
by all one’s acquaintances. The Carrion Crow does not 
disdain to call occasionally on persons who are in good 
health, but if there is consumption in the family, or, best 
of all, if there is any tendency to insanity, her visits will 
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be more frequent, and when absent she will be a regular 
and not uninteresting correspondent, in order that no 
opportunity may be missed of making her services available. 
Where some painful complaint has for years tied a poor 
girl to the invalid couch, or where bad habits are likely 
to hurry some young man to a premature grave, there 
the Carrion Crow is sure to be a constant guest, eagerly 
impatient for the day on which she can don her sables 
and meet anxious, heartfelt inquiries with her favourite 
answer, “ You cannot see poor Mrs. So-and-so. I have 
sat up with her all night, and she is quite exhausted.” 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[Again we print our correspondent’s letter—and on the 
same grounds as those stated in our last issue—bit 
again we warn our readers that we express no opinion 
whatever concerning it.| 


ap 


A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—I see with hardly less surprise than gratitude 
that you have inserted my letter. I therefore ven- 
ture to continue my story. I cannot express to you the 
relief I find in being ‘at last able to speak with the 
freedom of one who tells his story under the cover of 
disguise or night. I know no one with whom I do not 
find myself at times guiding my words and even thoughts 
according to my opinion of what he will think of me for 
having here spoken them ; if this amounts to saying that I 
have no friend, I fear I must stand so far self-condemned, 
for I know no man to whom I could have spoken as in 
my last letter to yourself. 

But let this pass. I would ask the patience of your 
readers if I go a little more fully into the steps which led 
me into the position I described to you. They were like 
those which lead to any other trap or cul de sac—unwary 
ones, along a path of which the dangers and difficulties 
had been so carefully concealed that no reasonable nature 
could have suspected them. Sir, if you have any young 
friend who is at present intending to take orders, or if 
your readers who see this letter have any such friend, let 
me beg of them to show it to him in time, so that he may 
examine what he is about to do from every side, and be 
walking with open eyes instead of closed ones. If you 
but save one man from: pain such as I have myself 
endured, you will have done him an act of mercy for 
which he should be ever grateful to you. 

Let me say we, for there are many of us. When we 
were children we were taught that it was sinful to doubt, 
and inconceivably wicked to deny, what we now hold 
hardly more believable than demonology or witchcraft. 
The more good and respectable people were, the more 
loudly they proclaimed their own belief and insisted upon 
ours. We were only a little loth, if that. We wanted to 
believe what we thought was right, and what we believed 
others to be believing. I know that times have changed, 
and that people might rightly accept then much that 
cannot be accepted rightly now. Still there was enough 
known then to have made it incumbent upon our 
teachers to have been more outspoken, and to have put 
us more upon guard; it is partly in order to protest 
against a continuance of this reserve—now ten times 
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Speaking from my own experience I can truly say. that” 
there was not one of all the friends and companions of 
my boyhood and earlier manhood who had not been 
taught to accept the miracles as self-evident propositions, 
and to believe in a personal God who could speak, act, | 
feel pleasure and pain, go here and there, even as we 
ourselves. In my undergraduate days I never met a 
single person who entertained the faintest shadow of: 
doubt upon any of these points. If any one of us had» 
met with such a doubter, we should have cut him. Al} 
our masters at school, all our tutors at college, confirmed 
us in our belief—not one of them ever gave us a word of 
warning that there was another side to the question of 
Christian evidences ; all books in which any attempt was 
made to state that other side were so excluded from our 
school and college training that we did not even know 
their names. Divinity lecturers might occasionally allude 
to the fact that there had been infidels in the last century, 
whose errors had been long since refuted by Paley and 
Butler; they might also, in a few contemptuous sentences, 
dismiss as unworthy of serious notice a certain German 
named Strauss, who was what was called a Rationalist, 
and who was very shallow; but beyond this we knew 
nothing of any other position than that set before us by 
our instructors. Not only was the duty of attempting to 
discover and investigate other positions never presented 
to us, but their very existence was kept from us by those 
who considered the concealment as a part of their 
profession and as a religious duty. On what faith are we 
to act, if faith in the general good faith of others is an 
insufficient basis of action? On the faith of their general 
bad faith? Sir, I do not think so. 

To return, however, to my own case. When the scales 
had fallen from my eyes, as I described to you in my last 
letter, I did indeed see men astrees walking. The times 
themselves had changed, but the change in them was as 
nothing in comparison with that in my own power to read 
them. In almost every newspaper that I took up, in 
almost every bishop’s charge, in ministerial speeches, in 
the addresses of scientific men, in articles in our leading 
magazines, in books which lay on drawing-room tables, 
without causing surprise to anyone, anywhere and every- 
where, but more especially among the most intelligent 
and promising young people, I found an omnipresent 
spirit of scepticism, which covertly, if not openly, declared 
the fundamental propositions of the Christian religion to 
rest upon nothing worthy of the name of evidence. And 
when I examined the grounds of this scepticism I found. 
them justified. 

Do I stand alone in believing that the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, with its account of the creation of Eve from 
one of Adam’s ribs, cannot now be accepted as historically 
true? Or is not my rejection of this account shared by 
the great majority of intelligent and right-minded people? 
Is there, think you, a single bishop upon the bench who 
would not, if pressed home, so qualify his profession of 
belief in this story that all the history should be found 
practically to have been eliminated? Sir, neither you nor 
I can believe that there is a single bishop who would not. 
do this. In like manner, is there one to be found who: 
thinks that Methusaleh lived nearly a thousand years, 
that a flood covered the world, that Balaam’s ass spoke 
to Balaam with a human tongue, or that Jonah remained 
alive and well three days in the belly of a whale? I pass 
over the New Testament miracles. Were we not taught 
to hope and pray that we might cling through life to those 
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lessons of truth and honesty which we were taught at our 
mother’s knees? And is it true—is it honest to stand up 
with a solemn face and tell simple people that these things 
actually happened, when we well know that they did not ? 
Whatever other faiths I may have lost, I have not lost 
this, but rather hold it more strongly year by year, and 
cling to it in my heart, however I may have departed from 
it in my practice. | 

Consider, again, what it was that I now found the 
services of the Church, the administration of sacraments, 
the catechising of children, the visitation of sick and 
dying persons, to involve. I will not go into details, 
but let me ask your readers to think what those details 
must be, and upon the impossibility of any middle posi- 
tion between a frank acceptance and a no less frank 
rejection of the mysteries upon which they are founded. 

Practically it came to this—that I was to be instant, 
in season and out of season, in insisting on things that 
if true are the most solemn of all truths, but if not true 
the most heartless of all mockeries. 

I was to do all this—and I assure you, Sir, that I felt 
this to be the worst part of it—for money. I had hired 
myself out for the wages of dishonour while acting in 
that good faith on which alone an honourable man should 
base his actions: I had built my house upon what I had 
believed to be a rock, and, lo! the quicksand had proved 
to be the rock, and the rock the quicksand. 

Wherein, I asked myself, can I hold myself above 
those whom all the world unites to condemn as swindlers ? 
—than the card-sharper, the quack doctor, or the 
falsifier of a balance-sheet? If all the truth were known 
concerning these poor people, would it not prove that 
they too, in nine cases out of ten, could plead extenuating 
circumstances of greater validity than any I could plead 
myself? Because I had taken, as it were, counterfeit 
coin, could I excuse,myself for passing it to other people ? 
Your paper would be full indeed if I were to ask all 
the questions that forced themselves upon me; but 
though I asked many questions there was but one 
answer that I could give myself, and that was that my 
life was a lie. 

And now for the alternative. To throw my wife and 
child penniless upon the world. I was utterly unmarket- 
able. I had no brilliancy. I could think upon a subject 
and work it slowly out, correcting and recorrecting, till 
after three times the labour which a ready man would 
find necessary I achieved a result which was respectable 
from its sincerity, but which had no claim to literary 
merit. Was this the kind of man who could take to 
journalism, and support a wife and family by his pen? I 
had no interest, no connections; no money with which 
to study for a new profession. I could not at that time 
even state an account. I could take pupils? I had not 
even the money to take and furnish a house, and if I had, 
who was going to send his children to a freethinking 
clergyman? I, who talked so much about honour, for- 
sooth, was it honourable in me to indulge my own 
scrupulousness at the expense of a woman and a child, 
to say nothing of others that might come? Was not 
honour beyond a certain bare necessary of life a luxury 
which those might indulge in who had the money to pay 
for it, but not otherwise ? ; 

Sir, if after this you care to hear further from me of 
the manner in which I and hundreds of others have made 
a very tolerable best of what must nevertheless always be 
a bad business, and how we have now come to smile at 
troubles which seemed once so serious, I will write to you 
another time.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

AN EARNEST CLERGYMAN, 
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A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sir,—It is a common error to argue as if there 
existed but one standard of morality, and as if all who 
fall short of that standard committed a positive derelic- 
tion of duty. Whatever entitles a man’s conduct to the 
highest possible praise is constantly assumed to be the 
only universal rule of life. This principle requires dis- 
tinct limitation before it can be recognised as more than 
ahalftruth. It is the duty ofeach man to aim at the highest 
standard allowed by his individual temperament and by 
the circumstances of his daily life. But this standard 
varies with the entire scale of human virtue and ability. 
We have no right to blame any man because his self- 
abnegation falls short of the self-abnegation of the 
martyrs ; and this is essential not only for the due recog- 
nition of the infirmities of humanity, but for the due 
estimation of its higher excellences. We should have no 
room for admiration of the heroes who have upheld their 
convictions in defiance of death itself if we regarded their 
conduct as merely the fulfilment of a general duty. No 
moral blame, therefore, attaches to persons situated as 
your correspondent, who prefer dissembling their convic- 
tions to abandoning their only means of subsistence. No 
doubt a truly heroic man would embrace the bolder 
alternative, at any cost to himself or to those whom he 
may hold dearer than himself, though not so dear as the 
cause of truth. But heroism ought not to be treated as 
if it were coincident with general duty. 

There is, moreover, a wide field still open to any 
clergyman who can so far sympathise with the doctrines 
of his Church as to recognise in them a moral purpose. 
There is, for instance, the still prevalent opinion as to the 
moral aspect of religious dissent, which one who has re- 
nounced dogma may do much to improve. His atten- 
tion not being engrossed by doctrinal controversy, he 
might well set himself against that ¢picene spirit of 
clericalism which enjoins the distinction between true 
religion and “ the things of this world,” to the extent of 


‘being horrified by the introduction into sermons of 


secular names and quotations. As Mr. Mill has pointed 
out, “a Church is more easily reformed from within than 
from without.” There is no want of others to insist upon 
the dogmatic side of the Church’s teaching. The scep- 
tical clergyman has the more leisure to devote to the im- 
provement of its moral side—of the conception of duty 
in its widest sense. ‘There would remain the unavoid- 
able moral harm of concealing his dissent from current 
theological doctrines. But he would be co-operating 
with whatever good those doctrines may convey, while 
he need have as little as possible to do with their alleged 
evil. 

As Mr. John Morley observes (‘‘ Essay on Compromise”), 
this difficulty is inevitable while the priestly profession 
exists. We cannot reasonably expect a Church profoundly 
convinced that its doctrines embody all religious truth 
to subsidise scepticism. We must, therefore, continue to 
be confronted with the deplorable spectacle of a large 
body of educated men whose means of subsistence 
“ depend on their abstaining from using their minds, or 
concealing the conclusions to which use. of their minds 
has brought them ”—the pledge of mental slavery being 
taken at the very time of life in which the mind should 
be most predisposed to gather truth from every possible 
quarter.— I am, &c., CANTAB. 


LL 


DAYLIGHT IN WAREHOUSES.—Chappuis’ Reflectors.—69, Fleet 
Street —(apvT. ] 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—Many of your readers who have been interested 

in your spirited attack on payment by results may 

like to know that there is another side to that question ; 

and that, in the opinion of some who have closely watched 

the working of the system, Mr. Lowe’s famous principle 

is not “demonstrably false,” and has not in practice 
‘‘ proved a hindrance to educational progress.” 

A certain sum of money is voted by Parliament in aid 
of education; and the practical question is, On what 
plan can the proportion of aid claimable by a given 
school be most equitably assessed? Now, a part of the 
gtant is paid without reference to results, and is merely 
computed according to the numbers in the school. Other 
and important parts of the grant are paid in respect of 
discipline and organisation, and on the results of a 
general examination of the classes in music and in such 
subjects as grammar, geography, and history. All these 
items of the grant may indeed be withheld, if the tone, 
the order, and the general intelligence of the scholars are 
unsatisfactory, but are paid if the inspector makes a 
favourable report. ‘The last part of the grant—a sub- 
stantial part, no doubt, but not nearly the whole, as the 
writer of your article seems to suppose—is determined 
by the number of children who can pass individually a 
simple examination, adapted to their age, in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Experience has shown that on the whole no fairer 
method has yet been devised of estimating the relative 
work and usefulness of’ schools than the combination of 
these methods. Where grants of money are concerned, 
it is of course necessary to leave as little room for mere 
caprice and general impressions as possible, and to deter- 
mine the amount of the grant mainly by those considera- 
tions which admit of being estimated in a simple 
arithmetical way. It is not pretended that a// the results 
of good teaching can be so measured and tabulated. 
Some of the most valuable of these, as we all know, are 
incapable of exact measurement. These are not dis- 
regarded. The .Inspector’s report—on which, after 
all, the professional repute of the schoolmaster de- 
pends far more than on the per-centage of his passes— 
always takes cognisance of these things, and of the finish 
and thoughtfulness with which the whole work of the 
school is done. It is a grave mistake to suppose that 
under the present system teachers have the least tempta- 
tion to neglect one class of scholars and to concentrate 
their attention on others. If to a certain extent the 
system leads them to do what you credit them with 
doing, and to give special effort to dull scholars who need 
their help the most, this surely is precisely what it may be 
hoped a high-minded teacher would always do, with or 
without a code to direct him. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the teachers have every inducement—indeed, in 
the opinion of some school managers, too much induce- 
ment—to do justice also to bright and clever children. 
For these bring up the average of excellence for which 
the school is credited, and they are always the scholars 
who can be relied on to earn extra grants for special 
subjects. 

Nor is it quite consistent with fact to say that “the 
system fetters education, because it leaves no room for 
the play of individual judgment,” or that the Education 
Department likes to see “those it controls drilled into 
uniformity.” The truth is, that the English State system 
differs from all other State systems of public instruction 
in Europe by the large liberty it leaves to managers and 
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teachers in regard to the usin of subjects, snbunaiad 
absolute freedom it encourages in the choice of methods, — 
The Department has published no text-books, nor even — 
named or prescribed any. It lays down no rules whatever 
about methods of teaching, and its inspectors are told 
that it is their first duty to recognise all honest and sound 
work, whatever be the method adopted or the text-book — 


employed. The only attainments on which the Depart. — 2. 


ment insists are reading, writing, and arithmetic, and for 

the girls needlework ; and these happen to be pr 

the subjects which are universally admitted to form the 
staple of primary education, and the subjects for which 
it is impossible that a child could be crammed or dis. 
honestly prepared. Even in these subjects the teachers 

are left to choose their own books and to follow their 

own methods, the duty of the inspector simply being to 

report whether those methods are intelligent and well 

adapted to the end in view. As to all other subjects, it 
lies entirely in the discretion of the managers whether to 

take grammar, history, or geography, or any one of the 

numerous alternative departments of elementary science, 

or whether to take them at all. Uniformity is certainly 

not the characteristic of English elementary schools ; for 

a certain proficiency in the necessary rudiments of 

learning being once secured, there is room for great 

variety in the type of schools, in accordance with the 

special wants of different districts and the special qualifi- 

cations of teachers. 

I am wholly unable to concur in the statement that 
‘“‘the system punishes schools by making no payment for 
the labours spent on the fools who fail to pass the exami- 
nation, and withholds the grant from just those very chil- 
dren on whom most labour has been bestowed.” It 
seems to me a narrow and absurd view of the grant in aid 
to regard it as merely made up of a number of separate 
payments in respect to the special labour bestowed on 
each child. The grant is paid to the school as a whole, 
and for its work as a whole; and is made on condition 
that the proper and needful amount of attention shall be 
given to every child in it. No doubt there will always be, 
even in the best schools, a small number of scholars who 
will ill-repay, either in money or credit, the efforts they 
cost to the teacher. And, on the other hand, there will 
always be a small number of clever, diligent children who 
come from intelligent homes, and who bring to the school 
more both of repute and of money than the special exer- 
tions of the teacher in their particular case would justify. 
These two facts must be considered together as among 
the necessary conditions under which all school-work has 
to be done. It is quite consistent with a full recognition 
of these conditions that a considerable part of the public 
grant should be determined by the proportion of children 
who in a given school can pass a certain simple examina- 
tion in indispensable subjects. After all allowances are 
made, it will always remain true that a school which can 
bring 95 per cent. up to this standard is pro /anto a better 
school than one in which only go per cent. pass. You 
do not yourself suggest any better mode of estimating the 
share of the public grant which a school ought to 
claim. 

Many improvements have yet to be made in our system 
of primary education. Many changes may yet be sug- 
gested which might with advantage be adopted in admi- 
nistering the Treasury grant. But the one feature of the 
present system which is every year more firmly estab- 
lished, and which is least likely to be called in question 
by those who have intimate knowledge of our primary 
schools, is precisely that principle of payment by — 
against which your article is directed. 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


: 
“THE HUGUENOTS” IN ENGLISH. 


N more than one occasion Mr. Carl Rosa: has 
shown that he can produce operas belonging 
to the repertoire of the Italian stage with greater excel- 
lence than his more favoured rivals, and _ this 
without the aid of “stars”—the défes noires of Opera. 
The small theatres in which his troupe has hitherto been 
located in London have not admitted of any venture in 
the domain of grand Opera. It has remained for the 
present season to afford proof that Mr. Carl Rosa can 
handle the heavy works of Meyerbeer and Wagner as 
admirably as he does operas of lighter calibre. The 
** Rienzi” performance is, without exaggeration, the talk 
of the town ; and this has been supplemented by “ The 
Huguenots,” which, in a purely lyric sense, is even 
more replete with merit. We allude advisedly to the 
artistic performance pur ef simple, since the mounting of 
these two operas at Her Majesty’s would admit of no 
comparison one with the other. That of “The Hugue- 
nots,” previously provided by the smpresario of the 
theatre, is poor and shabby; while the miése-en-scéne of 
Rienzi,” provided by a visitor to the place, is remarkable 
for its costly brillancy. What is of more importance, 
however, is the gratifying fact that the English-speaking 
artists who sang in Meyerbeer’s trying opera the other 
night, acquitted themselves far more to our satisfaction 
than any Italian company we have heard for a long time. 
A Raoul who fully met the requirements of his part— 
which is saying a great deal—was forthcoming in Mr. J. 
Maas, who sang and acted with more vigour and charm 
than we have hitherto credited him with possessing. In 
Madame Vanzini we had a Valentine who could sing 
without screaming, and express emotion without 
agony. The florid music of Marguerite de Valois 
has rarely been sung in more skilful and sympathetic 
style than it was by Miss Georgina Burns, while the page 
Urbano found a pleasing and capable representation 
in Miss Josephine Yorke. The St. Bris, de Nevers, and 
Marcel of Messrs, Celli, Crotty, and Pope were excellent, 
and the smaller parts were filled with a degree of efficiency 
to which we are certainly unaccustomed on the Italian 
stage. Still more unusual was the capital delivery of the 
choruses, which were sung in perfect tune. In fact, there 
was something quite novel in the precision of attack and 
intonation that characterised the rendering of the spirited 
choruses in the second act, and again in the scene of the 
benediction of swords, when the effect was such as to 
rouse the audience to enthusiasm. There were many 
other good points about this fine performance which we 
have not space to enumerate. Let it suffice if we con- 
gratulate Mr. Carl Rosa (who conducted splendidly) on 
having once more accomplished a surprise for operatic 
habitués. 


VIARD-LOUIS CONCERTS. 

HE fourth concert took place on Tuesday the 18th. 

The programme, an exceedingly strong one, was 

given with a brilliancy and life not often met with. The 
performance commenced with Cherubini’s “ Anacreon,” 
which received a storm of applause. Following the over- 
ture came a gavotte for strings, by Mr. Weist Hill, an 
extremely pretty piece of music, and exquisitely played, 
Mr. Weist Hill receiving three recalls. The Concerto 
Pianoforte in D Minor, by Mozart, with cadenza by Dr. 
C. A. Macfarren (Madame Jenny Viard-Louis), was per- 
haps the least satisfactory incident in the concert, and we 
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cannot compliment Dr. Macfarren on his share of the 
work, which certainly detracts from the beauty of the 
great master. Beethoven’s beautiful “ Pastorale” was 
most superbly rendered. The lights and shades that 
run through the whole were brought out forcibly, 
and with a delicacy that could not well be surpassed. 
Herr Joachim played the Concerto for violin, E 
minor, Spohr, with great brilliancy of execution, though 
unfortunately he broke a string towards the end, and was 
compelled to change his instrument. Hungarian Ballet 
Music, by Baron Bédog Orczy, who conducted in person, 
is quaint and characteristic. 

Mr. Weist Hill conducted, and had his orchestra mar- 
vellously under control. Altogether the concert was 
a decided success, 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
—— 
THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
HE heads of the proposed Bankruptcy Bill are now 
before the public, and appear to give general 
satisfaction in the City. The measure which is likely to 
be most popular is that which provides for the lodgment 
of “caution money” by the trustee and for the limitation 
of his remuneration. ‘The crying evils of liquidation call 
for immediate remedy. It is time that the system of 
“wrecking” should be done away with, at once and for 
ever. The profits of those who live by, and fatten on, 
other people’s misfortunes should be curtailed. No 
winding-up, if this measure become law, will be allowed 
to drag on indefinitely until the capital is consumed, to a 
large extent, by legal and liquidator’s charges. The cre- 
ditors will be spared the sickening effects of hope deferred, 
and the probability of peculation will be diminished. The 
concentration of the whole process of bankruptcy under 
a single jurisdiction cannot fail to be attended by good 
results. Nor is it to be left to the chance attendance at 
the meeting of creditors to make a majority. The whole 
of those interested are to have a voice in the arrange- 
ments, either personally or by proxy. Until the full 
details are before us criticism is idle ;_ but enough is 
known to enable us to see that the projet de loi promises 
well. 


TRADE GUILDS. 


SYSTEM has grown up in ail trades of reducing 
prices and commissions in order to meet existing 
competition. It has long been known that the majority 
of English manufactures have been produced and sold at 
an apparent loss. Recent revelations have exposed the 
means by which this deficit has been met. Manufacturers 
have been largely adulterating their goods. In the case 
of cotton wares, for instance, the prestige of this country’s 
productions has been materially injured by the use of 
china clay. Local industries have sprung up, conducted 
upon sounder and honester principles, which are gradually 
shutting us out of foreign markets. The British merchant 
is awaking to the knowledge of the suicidal character of 
this policy, but the keen competition makes it impossible 
for him to retrace his steps, without a general agreement. 
The remedy is obvious. In the case of gold and silver 
manufactures, the Goldsmiths’ Company’s hall-mark is an 
imperative evidence of the exact quality and value of the 
article offered for sale; and some such system should be 
applied to all productions, the testing of which is 
practicable. In former days this was effected by means 
of Trade Guilds, which were not merely associations for 
the purpose of providing luxurious dinners, the distribution 
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of charity, and the furnishing of lucrative sinecures in the 
shape of appointments. The great companies of the 
various trades should be legally reconstituted, and quali- 
fied experts should be attached to them, who should 
assay and stamp upon each article its quality and certify 
to the fact that the goods are what is represented. 
No article should be permitted to pass into external or 
internal use without such certificate, and purchasers should 
not have to find out, as at present, by experience, the 
valueless character of that which they had been accustomed 
to regard as of superlative excellence, by reason of its 
British origin. The injury to our commerce which has 
been already caused by loss of prestige has attained pro- 
portions sufficient to justify strong measures, and the 
present proposal appears likely to be thoroughly effec- 
tive in practice. 

THE French ATLANTIC CABLE.—Monsieur Pouyer- 
Quertier’s scheme for a direct French Atlantic cable 
does not appear to be meeting with very general support. 
The Anglo-American Company are said to be in negotia- 
tion with the French Government for the cession to the 
atter of their Brest cable, and in case of their coming to 
an understanding, the new combination will be knocked 
on the head. The chief objection to the adoption of 
this plan is the fact that French traders are averse to the 
possibility of all their telegrams concerning the cotton 
trade passing through Liverpool, and there are, of course, 
political considerations to be taken into account. On 
the other hand, the use of cypher would, apparently, 
obviate all difficulties. In case of the failure of Monsieur 
Pouyer-Quertier’s plan, it is rumoured that an action will 
be brought against him by Dr, Siemens for breach of 
contract, as he has already entered into an engagement, 
it is said, for the purchase of a cable from that gentle- 
man. 

THE “Punctitious Honour” or PrErvu.—The 
Peruvian papers are full of bombastic praises of the 
punctilious honour of their people, and of their intense 
desire to meet their engagements to the bondholders, 
and to pay their dividends with promptitude and regu- 
larity. But this self-laudation is scarcely borne out by 
the recent tardy concession to the unfortunate and long- 
suffering creditors. ‘Threatened with a joint peremptory 
note from the English, French, Dutch, and Belgian 
Governments, they have nobly consented to give up 
£300,000 annually, out of the £700,000 a year which 
they have no right to keep, as, being the proceeds of the 
guano, it is the actual property of the bondholders. 
Still, as a proof that they are beginning to think that 
it is time to do something more than indulge in 
a selfish financial policy, this action on the part 
of the Peruvian Government may be accepted as a 
hopeful sign. Three-quarters per cent. per annum on 
the whole debt is little to be thankful for, but it is, 
clearly, better than nothing at all. A question will arise 
between the holders of the Six and Five per Cents., as 
the guano is in the first instance pledged to the former, 
and, at any rate, they are entitled to the larger propor- 
tion. Asa speculative security, the present prospect of 
payment, and the probability of a future surplus from 
the Peruvian Guano Company, make the stock worth 
thinking about, at its present price. But even if they 
pay this trifle (which will make the Fives yield about 
six per cent.) with regularity, it must be remembered 
that, like a man who has once been convicted, or a 
woman who has lost her place in society, a Government 
which has once gone in for repudiation is always liable 
to a relapse. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


—— 
NEW LIGHT ON BYRON’S LIFE.* 
HE letters relating to Lord Byron, and especially 
those written by the poet himself, are certainly by 
far the most important and interesting portion of the con- 


tents of these two volumes, and theauthor of the memoir _ 


has properly made prominent mention of them in his 
title-page and preface. Indeed, it is almost to these 
letters alone that the work owes the special and exceptional 
value it undoubtedly possesses. There is good reason to 
hope, as the writer states in his preface, that “a perusal 
of these pages may tend to remove several misconceptions, 
to clear away many clouds which have hitherto prevented 
a just appreciation of the character of Byron.” It will 
be seen, however, that it is the material—the correspon- 
dence—that is here published for the first time, and not 
the comments that the biographer of Lord Byron’s friend 
has made upon the letters he has incorporated into, and 
which form such a preponderating element in, his work, 
that throws new light on episodes in the poet’s life that 
are still the subjects of doubt and controversy. On more 
than one point of supreme interest it is to be feared that 
the vast majority of the readers of these volumes will 
repudiate the interpretation put upon Lord Byron’s letters 
by the author of this memoir. 

As the friendship that existed between the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson and Lord Byron constitutes the chief claim that 
the former possesses to the remembrance of posterity, we 
shall begin our notice of his biography by tracing the 
origin and growth of their intercourse. The exact 
date when the two friends first met cannot be ascer- 
tained, but there is reason to believe that they were 
acquainted with each other previous to their meeting at 
Cambridge, early in 1808, when Hodgson commenced 
his residence as a fellow and tutor of King’s College, and 
Byron availed himself of his privilege as a nobleman and 
took his degree as M.A. at the same University. . For 
the next eight years they frequently associated together, 
and when absent exchanged correspondence. The first 
letter from Byron to Hodgson that has been preserved. is 
dated from Newstead Abbey, November 3, 1808. About 
a fortnight later the poet’s favourite dog ‘ Boatswain” 
died, and the fact is at once characteristically announced 
to Hodgson in a letter, from which the following sentences 
are quoted by Moore:—  _- 


“ Boatswain is dead! He expired in a state of madness 
on the 18th, after suffering much, yet retaining all the gentle 
ness of his nature to the last, never attempting to do the 
least injury to anyone near him. I have now lost everything 
except old Murray.” 


On the 27th of the same month Byron again writes to 
his friend :— 


“ Boatswain is to be buried in a vault waiting for myself. 
I have also written an epitaph, which I would send were it 
not for two reasons: one is, that it is too long for a letter ; 
and the other that I hope you will some day read it on the 
spot where it will be engraved.” 


This letter closes with the words :— 


“T still expect you here; let me hear no more excuses. 
Hobhouse desires his best remembrance. We are now linger- 
ing over our evening potations. I have extended my letter 
further than I ought, and beg you will excuse it; on the 
opposite page I send you some stanzas I wrote off on being 

uestioned by a former flame as to my motives for quitting 

this country. You are the first reader. Hobhouse hates 

ar ee of the kind, therefore I do not show them to him. 
ieu ! 





* Memoir of the Rev. Frances Hodgson, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and 
Divine. With Numerous Letters from Lord Byron and Others. 
By his Son, the Rev, James T, HopGson, M.A. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co. ; 
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There is nothing in the other letter from Byron, written 
in 1808, that need be cited, except, perhaps, the urgent 
repetition of the invitation to visit Newstead Abbey 
before the close of the year. With this request Hodgson 
complied, out there is no record of his visit. In June 
next year Byron left England for two years, and while 
absent wrote frequently to Hodgson, several of his letters 
being now published for the first time. There is much 
in these letters that will interest the student of Byron’s 
life, but we cannot linger over them at the present 
moment, as they pale in importance as compared with 
those addressed to Hodgson by Byron shortly after 
his return to England, which strikingly illustrate their 
author’s ideas and sentiments in regard to the principal 
problems of the Christian religion, or rather, to speak 
with more precision, of Christian theology. 

An extract from the last letter written by Lord Byron 
on board the Volage frigate, at sea, dated June 29, 1811, 
before his arrival, will suffice as an example of the illus- 
trations his correspondence at this period affords of the 
dissatisfied and dejected state of his feelings :— 

“Ina week, with a fair wind, we shall be at Portsmouth, 
and on the 2nd of July I shajl have completed (to a day) two 

ears of peregrination, from which I am returning with as 
ittle emotion as I set out. I think upon the whole I was 
more grieved at leaving Greece than England, which I am 
impatient to see simply because I am tired of a long voyage. 
Indeed, my prospects are not very pleasant. Embarrassed 
in my private affairs, indifferent to public, solitary without 
the wish to be social, with a body a little enfeebled by a suc- 
‘cession of fevers, but a spirit, I trust, yet unbroken, I am re- 
turning Aome without a hope, and almost without a desire. 
The first thing I shall have to encounter will be a lawyer ; 
the next a creditor ; then colliers, farmers, surveyors, and all 
the agreeable attachments to estates out of repair and con- 
tested coal-pits. In short, I am sick and sorry ; and when I 
have a little repaired my irreparable affairs, away I shall 
march, either to campaign in Spain, or back again to the 
East, where I can at least have cloudless skies and a cessa- 
tion from impertinence.” 

It will be remembered that Byron received intimation of 
his mother’s death while on the road to Newstead, whither 
he had been summoned suddenly from London in conse- 
quence of her serious illness.® At the same time the 
news of the death of his old Harrow schoolfellow, Wing- 
field, and of one of his most cherished Cambridge 
colleagues, Charles Skinner Mathews, who was drowned 
while bathing in the Cam, added to the grief caused by 
his bereavement. ‘The last-named friend, who at the 
time of his death was a candidate for the representation of 
Cambridge University in Parliament, is said to have exer- 
cised considerable influence on Lord Byron’s heterodox 
view in regard to theological questions. It was about this 
date that Byron, being deeply impressed with the idea 
that he was himself destined to die young, made his first 
will, in which he bequeathed his “household goods 
and furniture, library, pictures, sabres, watches, plate, 
linen, trinkets, and other personal estate (except money 
and securities), to his friends J. C. Hobhouse, E. B. 
Davies, and Francis Hodgson, the executors, &c., to 
be equally divided among them for their own use, 
requesting them to accept the bequest therein contained 


to them respectively as a token of his friendship.” The. 


following verses, which have never previously been pub- 
lished, “vividly demonstrate,” as the writer of this 
memoir remarks, “that morbid melancholy which was 
now settling fast upon ” the poet :— 


“ Newstead Abbey, August 26, 1811. 


I. 
In the dome of my sires, as the clear moonbeam falls 
Through silence and shade o’er its desolate walls, 
It shines from afar like the glories of old ; 
It gilds, but it warms not—'tis dazzling, but cold. 


Il. 
Let the sunbeam be bright for the younger of days : 


’Tis the light that should shine on a race that decays, 


While the stars are on high and the dews on the ground 
And the long shadow lingers the ruin around. 


III, 


And the step that o’erechoes the gray floor of stone 
Falls sullenly now, for ’tis only my own ; 

And sunk are the voices that sounded in mirth, 
And empty the goblet, and dreary the hearth. 


IV. 


And vain was each effort to raise and recall 
The brightness of old to illumine the hall ; 
And vain was the hope to avert our decline, 
And the fate of my fathers has faded to mine. 


V. 
And theirs was the wealth and the fulness of fame, 
And mine to inherit too haughty a name ; 
And theirs were the times and the triumphs of yore, 
And mine to regret, but renew them no more. 


VI. 
And Ruin is fixed on my tower and my wall, 
Too hoary to fade, and too massy to fall ; 
It tells not of Time’s or the tempest’s decay, 
But the wreck of the line that have held it in sway. ” 


Before quoting the letters on religion or theology 
which Byron wrote to Hodgson—the one, eight days 
after the date of the foregoing verses, and the other 
eighteen—we must make a few remarks on the statements 
with which the Rev. James T. Hodgson thinks it requisite 
or necessary to introduce them and to follow them up, or, 
rather, to supplant and to reply to them. These letters 
form the substance of the ninth chapter of the work; but 
long previously the writer of the memoir seems to be 
engaged in preparing his readers for the perusal of 
them. In the fifth chapter, for instance, we are told that 
Byron’s acquaintance with Charles Skinner Mathews—. 


“ Doubtless assisted considerably in confirming those doubts 
and difficulties respecting revealed religion which Byron 
entertained, and of which the seeds had been sown in early 
boyhood by the rigid doctrines of Calvinism.” 


This, in brief, is Mr. Hodgson’s apology for Byron’s un- 
belief—the reaction against the Calvinism in which he 
was reared, and the direct influence of Mathews. 
Although this ninth chapter is headed ‘‘ Correspondence 
with Byron on Religious Subjects,” it actually contains 
no correspondence with Byron at all; but, instead, it 
comprises a fragment of verse addressed to him by Hodg- 
son, which is supposed to furnish “a clue to the spirit of 
the advice which elicited” Byron’s letters. In the 
writer’s opinion, his father’s remonstrances with Byron 
in regard to his religious opinions “ had, in all probability, 
a far greater effect upon their recipient than he cared, at 
the time, to admit ;” but of this, we must confess, we see 
no proof whatever—everything, in fact, leading us to a 
quite contrary conclusion. We shall not reproduce the 
critical commentary with which Mr. Hodgson surrounds 
these letters, because it is rather dull and long-spun, and 
is, besides, utterly inadequate as a reply to Byron, and 
therefore contrary to the purpose of the writer. It lends 
the arguments he opposes an appearance of greater force 
and cogency than they, perhaps, actually possess. The 


first letter runs as follows :— 


“ Newstead Abbey, September 3, 1811. 
“My DEAR Hopcson,—I will have nothing to do with 
your immortality ; we are miserable enough in this life with- 
out the absurdity of speculating upon another. If men are 
to live, why die at all ? and if they die, why disturb the sweet 
and sound sleep that ‘knows no waking?’ ‘ Post mortem 
nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil’—‘quzris quo jaceas post 
obitum loco?’ ‘Quo non nata jactat’.... As to revealed 
religion, Christ came to save men ; but a gene Pagan will £0 

to heaven and a bad Nazarene to hell; Argal (I argue | 
the Gravedigger), why are not all men Christians? or why 
are any? ind may be saved who never heard or 
dreamt at Timbuctoo, Otaheite, Terra. Lncogeiias &c., of 
Galilee and its Prophet, Christianity is of no avail ; if they 
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cannot be saved, why are not all orthodox? It is a little 
hard to send a man preaching to Judea, and leave the rest of 
the world—niggers and what not—dark as their complexions, 
without a ray of light for so many to lead them on 
high ; and who will believe that God will damn men for not 
knowing what they were never taught? I hope I am sincere ; 
I was so, at least, on a bed of sickness in a far distant 
country, when I had neither friend, nor comforter, nor hope, 
to sustain me. I looked to death as a relief from pain, with- 
out a wish for an after life, but a confidence that the God 
who punishes in this existence had left that last asylum for 
the weary.” 

There is more of ,this letter printed in the memoir before 
us, but what we have given may suffice. Writing from 
the same place on the 13th September, 1811, Byron, after 
a preliminary sentence and verse, resumes :— 


“I won’t dispute with you on the arcana of your new call- 
ing ; they are bagatelles, like the King of Poland’s rosary. 
One remark and I have done : the basis of your religion is 
injustice; the Son of God, the pure, the immaculate, the 
innocent, is sacrificed for the guiity. This proves His 
heroism ; but no more does away man’s guilt than a school- 
boy’s volunteering to be flogged for another would exculpate 
the dunce from negligence or preserve him from the rod. You 
degrade the Creator, in the first place, by making Him a 
begetter of children ; and in the next you convert Him into a 
tyrant over an immaculate and injured Being, who is sent 
into existence to suffer death for the benefit of some millions 
of scoundrels who, after all, seem as likely to be damned as 
ever. As to miracles, I agree with Hume that it is more pro- 
bable men should /e or be deceived than that things out of 
the course of nature should so happen. Mahomet wrought 
miracles, Brothero the Prophet had froselytes, and so would 
Breslau the Conjuror had he lived in the time of Tiberius. 

“ Besides, I trust that God is not a Yew, but the God of 
all mankind ; and, as you allow that a virtuous Gentile may 
be saved, you do away the necessity of being a Jew ora 
Christian. 

I do not believe in any revealed religion, because no 
religion is revealed ; and if it pleases the Church to damn 
me for not allowing a nonentity, | throw myself at the mercy 
of the ‘Great First Cause least understood; who must do 
what is most proper ; though I conceive He never made any- 
thing to be tortured in another life, whatever it may in this. 
I will neither read fro nor con. God would have made His 
will known without books, considering how very few could 
read them when Jesus of Nazareth lived, had it been His 

leasure to ratify any peculiar mode of worship. As to your 
immortality, if people are to live, why die? And our carcases, 
which are to rise again, are they worth raising? I hope, if 
mine is, that I shall have a better Jair of legs than I have 
moved on these two and twenty years, or I shall be sadly 
behind in the squeeze into Paradise. Did you ever read 
‘Malthus on Population?’ If he be right, war and pestilence 
are our best friends to save us from being taken alive in this 
* best of all possible worlds.’ 

“ ] will write, read, and think no more ; indeed,I do not 
wish to shock your prejudices by saying all I do think. Let 
us make the most of life, and leave dreams to Emanuel 
Swedenborg.” 

Nearly one hundred pages before these letters are pre- 
sented to us, we find them referred to as a proof that 
Hodgson’s advice to Byron on theological questions had 
a great deal of weight on the poet’s mind. There also 
we read the following sentence, which we may quote as 
a solitary specimen of the singularly irrelevant commen- 
tary in which the Rev. J. T. Hodgson indulges, remarking 
that he has judiciously placed it at a considerable distance 
from the letters to which it refers :— 


“ Underneath the reckless statements which these letters 
contain there runs a current of deep religious conviction and 
belief in the goodness and mercy of God, which at several 
subsequent periods came to the surface in acts of really Chris- 
tian forbearance and charity, and which, towards the end of 
his life, found a vent in constant perusal of the Scriptures, 
and, at the last, in submissive acquiescence in the Divine 
Will.” 


It should be remembered that at the date when these 
letters were written, Byron was little over twenty-two years 
of age. Francis Hodgson and the poet’s sister, Mrs. 
Augusta Leigh, continued throughout the remaining 
thirteen years of Byron’s life to feel the keenest anxiety 
on account of the difference between his sentiments and 
their own in regard to theological questions, and wrote 
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many remonstrances to him; but there is an entire 
absence of any evidence that they produced any effect, 
That both were truly friendly to Byron, and strove, 
during his lifetime and especially after his death, to put 
the best construction, from their point of view, on eve 

thing he said or wrote, is evident enough. And both had 
good reason to be friendly towards the poet, for he was 


friendly towards them. The will that has been already @ 


quoted contains a manifestation of friendship towards 
Hodgson, and the poet, at a later stage, relieved him 
from serious financial embarrassment by a loan of £1000, 
which he never allowed him to repay. 


COAL.* 
HIS work is the publication of the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered in some of the larger 
towns in the West Riding of York at the suggestion of — 
Dr. Carpenter, the secretary of the Gilchrist Educational 
Trust. As might have been naturally expected, coal 
formed the subject of these lectures. The chapter 
devoted to the geology of coal, by Professor Green, is 
extremely carefully written ; but should the work reach 
a second edition we would suggest that a geological map 
of the ccal-fields of Great Britain be added, without which 
assistance the theory of the formation of coal is some- 
what too obscure for the ordinary reader. ‘The chapter 
devoted to a description of the plants and fossils of the 
coal formations will be read with interest by mining 
engineers, and the excellent woodcuts will assist them to~ 
identify many fossils at once; indeed, so explicit is the 
writer (Mr. Miall) of this chapter that we recommend 
the work asa book of reference to persons who, living 
in a coal district, take an interest in collecting fossils. 
The chapter devoted to the chemistry of coal affords 
some very useful analytical tables of the chemical compo- 
sition of coal, but the description of the safety-lamp is 
disappointing. Davy’s and Stephenson’s lamps are 
described, and no explanation of their different behaviour 
in fire-damp is given ; no account is given of the succes- 
sive experiments by which Stephenson decided on the 
final form of his lamp; and indeed to read the chapter is 
to come to the conclusion that no progress has been made 
in the construction of safety-lamps since the days of 
George Stephenson. The reader will be misled by the 
statement that Dud Dudley was Lord Dudley, in a sub- 
sequent chapter. Dud Dudley was born in 1599, and 
was the natural son of Edward, Lord Dudley, of Dudley 
Castle; he was the fourth of eleven children by the 
woman who is described in the family pedigree given in 
the Herald’s Visitation of the County of Stafford in 1663, 
and signed by Dud Dudley, as “Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Tomlinson, of Dudley, concubine of Edward, 
Lord Dudley.” Dud left Balliol College in 1619 
to take charge of the iron furnace at Pemner. He was 
not “driven from an iron furnace with which he claimed 
to have attained some success,” by the charcoal iron- 
masters ; the failure of the furnace was brought about by 
the great May-day flood which destroyed the works. He 
then recommenced his attempt to introduce “pit-cole” 
for the smelting of iron at Sedgley. An able chapter on 
the coal question closes the book, but here again no 
mention is made of the operations of the South Stafford 
Mines Drainage Commission, nor of the amount of coak 
which cannot be worked owing to water and spontaneous: 
combustion. The amount of coal destroyed at Hare- 


* Coal: its History and its Uses. By Professors GREEN-MIALL 
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castle Colliery by gob-fire was enormous. The subject- 
matter of the book is no doubt very interesting when 
heard in a series of lectures, but more careful and com- 
plete data are necessary to shape the matter into a history 


of coal and its uses than we find in this volume. 


—— 


NEW POETRY.* 


UR particularly severe winter has not as yet been 
accompanied by anything strong or stiff in the way 
of poetry. The greater singers have been silent, and the 
little warblers have merely ruffled their feathers in the 
cold. Now, however, with the mild weather, come some 
pretty specimens of careful forcing. Here is ‘ Gwen,” to 
begin with, a sort of early rhubarb which some innocent 
people will devour, but which, to our taste, is not a little 
insipid. Anything more harmless can scarcely be con- 
ceived ; its ethics would not disagree with the digestion of 
even a boarding-school miss ; and there is, in itsvery theme, 
a kind of vernal freshness, a suggestion of green leaves 
and unripe gooseberries, which is not without attractions, 
That such a poem will find readers we have no manner 
of doubt. It is so innocent, so spring-like, so medicinal 
even, in its moral tone. How a bashful young heir to an 
earldom went down to Wales and fell in love with a lowly 
lady ; how he persuaded her to run away with him; and 
how she died of a broken heart, despite his tardy recog- 
nition of her position as his wife—all this, although as 
old as the hills, was a fair enough subject for poetical 
treatment. To treat it with any strong measure of success 
required a little humour, a great deal of grace and skill, 
and, above all, much knowledge of nature and natural 
moods. Mere pensiveness, such as the author affects 
and maintains throughout, was not enough. His heir to 
an earldom soliloquises in this style, and manages to 
nauseate the reader once and for ever :— 


For she tripped round the hill 

To visit some cottage lowly, 

With her basket of food on her arm, 

She looked like Artemis holy ; 

And I doffed to her, and she knew 

The stranger of yesternight, 

And her soft eyes showed more blue 

As the rose in her cheek grew bright ; 

And, some power impelling me, J— 

1 who was always counted so shy— 

1 walked by her side a little, &c., &c. 

Again— 

She is perfect, I hold, from the crown of her hair 
To the dainty sole of her delicate foot ; 
And her hand and her voice are as soft as silk, . 
And she comes hour by hour with a tender care, 
With my draught or my food, or with rich cool milk. 
Ah ! if only—what, am I then worse than the brute, 
That I stoop to thoughts I loathe and hate— 
I, a great peer's only son ? 


It is conceivable that such a snob should write bad 
verses, but scarcely possible that the critic should follow 
him with any patience. The infantine manner may be 
very taking, as it is occasionally in “ Maud ;” or simply 
insufferable, as it is here. The girl is not much better. 
Hear her, on the discovery that she has at last, as our 
domestics express it, “ got a young man ”— 

Oh bond divine! Oh sweet, sweet chain ! 
Oh mingling of ecstatic pain ! 

I am a simple girl no more. 

I would not have it as before. 


One day of love, one brief, sweet day, 
And all my past is swept away. 


* Gwen: a Drama in Monologue. In Six Acts. By the Author 
of ‘‘The Epic of Hades.” London: C. Kegan Paul and Co.— 
The Epic of Ifades. Illustrated Edition. Same Publishers.— 
Quarterman’s Grace, and Other Poems. By EMILY PFEIFFER. 
Same Publishers. 
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This is just the sort of stuff which a weak poet might 
say, in his own person, about his heroine ; not at all the 
natural form into which the young person’s own reflec- 
tions would be likely to run. In another place the same 
young person murmurs— 

Oh! mother ! I am a maid, 
I am young, I know not men, 
My great joy makes me shrink and be afraid. 

Altogether, her self-conscious simper is that of a sort of 
second-hand Gretchen in an embroidered petticoat and’ 
a bib. To make the resemblance closer, the gentleman 
is called “ Henry,” and there is in one place a very 
audacious replica of the famous lyric, “ Meine Ruh’ist 
hin,” commencing— 

My heart is heavy, 

My life runs low, 

My young blood’s pulses 
Beat faint and slow. 

But the whole thing is as far away from Goethe as it is 
well possible to conceive. It seems to us, however, that 
the poet has erred more from want of judgment than 
want of skill. His mistake was at the outset, in 
supposing that such a theme could be made tolerable 
merely by insisting on the minor key. Some little 
characterisation was also necessary, with great nobility in 
the treatment. Of course, there is merit in the poem, 
besides the negative merit of simplicity of style and aim ; 
but nothing can conquer the reader's dislike to the chief 
personages, or lay figures. We may remark in conclusion 
that the general form and many of the cadences remind 
us of Mr. Tennyson’s “Maud.” But if “ Maud,” 
despite all its splendid rhythm and fiery periods, remains 
a bad poem, what plea can be put forward on behalf of 
“Gwen?” 

Simultaneously with the publication of “Gwen” 
appears a new edition of the same author’s “ Epic of 
Hades,” illustrated with some capital pictures in photo- 
mezzotint by Mr. George Chapman. ‘The Epic of 
Hades” appears to have been successful, in so far as 
Mr. Bright deems it “another gem added to the wealth 
of the poetry of our language,” while the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol has “derived from it a deep 
pleasure and refreshment such as he never thought 
modern poetry could give.” Nay more, it has been 
praised by Professor Henry Morley as an epic “con- 
cerned with one great action,” and commended by a 
critical contemporary for “the depth and truth of its 
purgatorial ideas.” It may appear almost profane to 
question the value of a poem which has “refreshed” a 
Bishop and appeased a pious journalist’s “ purgatorial ” 
yearnings; but we must frankly confess that we think 
‘‘ The Epic of Hades” has been cruelly overpraised. We 
fail to perceive the “ great action,” and we object to the 
series of sermons which does duty as a motif. The 
allegory was just enough for a short poem, such as the 
Laureate’s “‘Dream of Fair Women.” In the “ Epic,” 
while the old device of a Wood is employed, the poet 
stumps in succession through all the familiar classical 
legends—Helen, Marsyas, Laocoon, ‘Tantalus, and hoc 
genus omne. Each individual tells his or her story, and 
not even the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol could tell 
it with a better unction. Much ingenuity is employed in 
squeezing the requisite “ moral” out of each experience, 





and in gliding gently from one groove of didactics to 
another. But we beseech the author, some of whose 
“Songs of Two Worlds” we remember with pleasure, 
not to be beguiled either by the Church or the Press into 
thinking that his later manner has produced a real Epic, 
or indeed any good poetry. The work is carefully 
written, eloquent in parts, and noteworthy, like all from 
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the same pen, for delicacy, clearness, and modesty of 
form. But it was a prosy blunder to press the grand old 
myths into the service of the moralist, and instead of 
illuminating them with poetry and passion, to toss them 
into purgatory and request them to preach. For the rest, 
all that they have to say is unimpeachable. Even “ Helen 
of Troy” talks like a Magdalen, and parades the finest 
maxims of the penitentiary ; while every syllable that drops 
from the lips of ‘‘ Phaedra” might be printed in letters of 
gold and stuck up on the reformatory walls. 

In Mrs. Pfeiffer’s small volume of verse, of which we 
have left ourselves little space to speak, there is a note of 
true poetry which it is impossible to mistake. “ Quarter- 
man’s Grace” is the story of a village maid who has a 
genius for music, and who finds in her gift her personal 
consecration and perhaps her moral salvation. The sub- 
ject is slight in the extreme, but the treatmentis felicitous, 
and womanly touches abound. Here are a few lines, 
taken well-nigh at random :— 


And over the bloom and the ivory hung 
The diamond tears of the rain, unstrung 
As a broken rosary : was it strange 
That eyes, well weary of beauty and change, 
Should brighten as they gazed on such ; 
That listless hands should press the bars 
As greedy for a cooling touch, 
With a nearer view of the liquid stars 
Melting like quicksilver each in each, 
Or, falling, lost beyond hope or reach. 


It is impossible, however, to do justice in an extract to a 
poem so ethereal in its effects and so cumulative in its 
dainty touches. And “ Madonna Dunya,” which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review, is also very pretty. Either 
of these pieces is, as distinguished from the other works 
we have criticised in this article, distinctly and emphati- 
cally “ poetical,” and has a clear literary quality. ‘True, 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s poems are without power, and occasionally 
without force; but they are exceedingly pleasing, and 
fairly well written. ‘There is no little merit, again, in her 
renderings from Heine, which are carefully and even skil- 
fully done. Here is one :— 


Stars with trembling golden feet 
Roam the heaven soft and light, 

Fearful lest the earth they waken 
Sleeping in the lap of night. 


Listening stand the verdant forests, 
Every leaf a verdant ear, 

And the dreaming hill outreaches 
Shadowy arms as if in fear. 


But what calls there? Through my bosom 
Throng the echoes of that tone. 
Should it be thy voice, belovéd, 
Or the nightingale’s alone? 
This is as good as we dare hope for, and at its worst much 
beyond the manner of Mr. Theodore Martin. Altogether, 
Mrs. Pfeiffer is an amateur of talent, with a distinct feel- 
ing for what is beautiful, and considerable powers of 
literary expression. 








A TRANSATLANTIC BOUQUET.* 
R. H. JAMES, Jun., has republished from the 
Cornhill and Scribner's Monthly three tales, 
named respectively ‘ Daisy Miller,” “An International 
Episode,” and “ Four Meetings.” Commencing with the 
first of the series, we have a mild young man named 
Winterbourne, who is seemingly unable to make up his 
mind whether he is in love or not with a mysterious 
American young lady named Daisy Miller, who offends 
against every law of propriety, and eventually dies of 
Roman fever caught while “ gallivanting” with an 
Italian adventurer called Giovanelli in the Colosseum 
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at midnight. The story (as indeed are all three) is 
plentifully besprinkled with “I guess,” “ you bet,” “well, 
now ;” and Mr. H. James, Jun. shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Yankee second-class society—for we presume he 
does not intend us to consider any of his characters as 
moving in cultivated circles. One great fault that will be 
noticed in all the tales is the want of climax: there is no 
dénouement ; the author seems to have got a plot, worked 
it out, sat down to write, and before he has come to the 
end forgotten all about it. Notwithstanding the im- 
probability of Daisy Miller, there is some pretty writing 
in it, and also some hideous vulgarity. ‘There is some- 
thing that offends in the suggestion of the pretty American 
girl being on intimate terms with her courier and every 
scoundrel that she could pick up. And the insistance on 
her innocence rather savours of gui s'excuse S'accuse, 

In the second story we are presented with the picture 
of an English Lord Lambeth and his kinsman Percy 
Beaumont, who, having crossed the Atlantic and located 
themselves in New York “for a lark,” find the weather 
and the mosquitoes in midsummer rather too 
warm for them. So calling on and _ producing 
their letters of introduction to a Mr. Westgate, they are 
under his auspices transferred to the care of Mrs. West- 
gate and her sister at Newport. His lordship exhibiting 
too much fondness for the sister Bessie Alden; is 
promptly recalled to England by his mother, the Duchess © 
of Bayswater, who obtained her information through 
Percy Beaumont. We are next introduced to them in 
London, where the Duchess snubs (or tries to) the West- 
gates, and Lord Lambeth proposes and is rejected. Yet 
there is originality in this, for we are taught that lords, 
duchesses, and gentlemen can talk in a manner we should 
have thought impossible. It is not generally known that 
a well-bred man commences every other speech with “ Oh, 
I say,” in various tones of surprise, dissent, and other 
emotions, and it rather surprises us that even a duchess 
should discuss her son with the girl she is afraid of, the 
first time she sees her, and say, ‘‘ Lambeth is very suscep- 
tible, but he is very volatile too.” “ He is very inconstant; 
it won’t do to depend on him. He will disappoint you 
yet.” And “young ladies” is not quite a usual ex- 
pression among duchesses. Lady Pimlico makes us ac- 
quainted with another new custom, when Mrs. Westgate 
has said that “ young ladies ” do not call on young men 
in England, and Lady P. informs her “Some of them 
do—almost, when the young men are a great parti.” 

‘Four Meetings,” the last of the series, is a description 
of an uninteresting young woman whose dream of life is 
to visit Europe. She succeeds in saving money enough, 
and lands at Havre; but her delightful cousin appro- 
priates her savings, and she is compelled to return home, 
having had thirteen hours’ experience of her dream of 
life. The first meeting takes place at Grimwater, New 
England, the second, and presumably the third, at Havre, 
the fourth again at Grimwater. They are all equally 
without incident, and we hope it may not fall to our lot 
to meet even once, much less four times, such an arrant 
fool as Miss Caroline Spencer, the heroine. From this 
brief description of Mr. H. James, Jun.’s, book it will be 
seen that it is of the magazines magaziny, and the sole 
advantage it can claim over other books is, that one can 
take it up and lay it down again without regret, and 
without losing the thread of the story, if one has been so 
fortunate as to discover it. 


By a printer's error, * Mr. Gladstones Glanings,” 
reviewed last week, were mentioned as published by Messts. 
Macmillanand Co. The book has in fact been published 
by Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lord Collingwood. A Biographical Study. By William 
Davies. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Co.)— 
Itisnotthe intention of the author of this little volume to present 
the reader with a detailed account of Lord Collingwood’s life, 
but rather to furnish him with an analysis of his character, a 
circumstance which is much to be regretted, as it tends to 
deprive the book of any interest. Mr. Davies considers that 
the present age is very depraved, and that some account of the 
lifeof a man who, above all, strove to do his duty might possibly 
improve it. We cannot agree with Mr. Davies in the very 
severe strictures which he passes upon the people of our own 
time, though there is certainly some truth in what he says. In 
fact, the story of Lord Collingwood’s simple yet heroic life, his 
manliness, his self-sacrifice, and his unaffected piety, would 
have been as instructive to our ancestors. as it undoubtedly 
is to ourselves. The only matter of complaint we have to 
bring against Mr. Davies is that he has told us so little about 
his hero. When Lord Collingwood writes affectionately to 
his wife, sends his love to his daughters, describes: his fond- 
ness for his dog, or treats of some homely subject, Mr. Davies 
fills page after page with such high-flown language as almost to 
make the object of his perfectly natural admiration ridiculous. 
Too little is undoubtedly known of one of our greatest naval 
commanders. Nelscn’s opinion of Collingwood’s ability is 
notorious, and Thackeray considered him to be the type of 
an English gentleman. We would advise those of our 
readers who may wish to learn something of the splendid 
achievements of this great man to consult Collingwood’s 
Memoirs, and then to read Mr. Davies’ little essay. With- 
out some knowledge of Collingwood’s life Mr. Davies’ book 
will seem too much like a disquisition upon things in 
general. 

A Face lllumined. By Rev. E.P.Roe. 1 vol. London: 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—“ A Face Illumined” is to be com- 
mended, inasmuch as the author writes with a good moral 
purpose at heart, and expresses himself in well-chosen 
language. A perusal of the book is sufficient to 
make it apparent that the author has a high standard 
of what a novel ought to be, but it is far from apparent 
that he has attained his end. Mr. Roe has been 
very happy in his title. An artist sees a pretty face 
unillumined by either thought or feeling, and resolves to 
illumine it with both. He ultimately succeeds in doing so, 
and in making the owner of the pretty face his wife. This 
is the plot in a nut-shell. The characters are American ; the 
scene is on the Hudson ; and®Mr. Roe, judging from where 
he writes his  preface—Cornwall-on-the-Hudson—is an 
American. The novel decidedly loses in interest from the 
sameness of place and the paucity of incidents. Mr. Roe’s 
grasp of human character is limited, one-sided, and frag- 
mentary. 

An Old Story of My Farming Days (Ut Mine Stromtid). 
By Fritz Reuter. Translated by M. A. Macdowell. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—As a picturesque study of human nature in 
Mecklenburgh some years ago, we can cordially commend 
this story to our readers. The translation, if not all that 
could be desired, for it is occasionally marred by lapses 
from grammar, is distinct enough to allow the reader to dis- 
tinguish the conversation of the educated German from or- 
dinary village talk; and although many of the happiest 
points in the original are lost, the English version is marked 
by care and fidelity. The story, which opens up no new 
line of thought, and which appeals in no fresh degree to the 
imagination, is interesting for its studies of character, and for 
its manly invigorating tone. Noblemen have been ruined 
ere now through extravagance and original ideas on the cul- 
tivation of land ; honest stewards have been falsely accused 
and unjustly condemned, and the vicissitudes of gentle and 
simple have been amplified over and over again in romance, 
and attracted only passing attention. Indeed, the story of a 
life, or rather of a series of lives, scarcely removed from the 
commonplace, needs a master’s touch to secure anything like 
serious regard. Without doubt, that touch is apparent in 
every page of “ Ut Mine Stromtid.” Human nature, we are 
assured by Lord Chesterfield, is the same all the world over, 
and in each of Herr Reuter’s characters is to be recognised a 


type clothed ofcourse in national dress andillustrating national 
characteristics. The unswerving sense of duty which 
beautifies the somewhat uncouth Charles Hawermann, the 
unaffected humour of Uncle Brisig, the extravagant conceits 
of Fred Triddelfitz, and the devoted solicitude of - Frau 
Behrens and “her pastor,” are as much English as German, 
and perhaps as much American as English. Herr Reuter 
has successfully fathomed and explored the depths of Low 
German character, and his illustrations thereon are no less 
true than picturesque. Occasionally the author rises to his 
full power ; in the chapter where Alick von Rambon returns 
home ruined and disgraced, only to seek self-murder, Herr 
Reuter presents us with a study perfectly balauced and 
elaborate in every detail. No less striking is a passing 
reference to the aged parents of Joseph Nussler, who, both 
deaf and avaricious, constantly climb the summit of a hill so 
that, where no one may overhear them, they may shout their 
secrets in one another’s ears. ‘The scope and moral of the 
novel cannot better be explained than in the author’s trans- 
lated words :—“‘ Where are Pumpelhagen, Gurlitz, and 
Rexow? You will look for them in the map in vain, and ‘yet 
they are in Germany ; indeed, I hope that they may be found 
in more than one district of our fatherland. Pumpelhagen is 
wherever a nobleman lives who thinks no higher of himself 
than of his fellowmen, who looks upon the lowest of his 
labourers as his brethren, and who works with and for them. 
Gurlitz is wherever a clergyman is to be found who preaches 
what he believes to be the truth, but who is not self-sufficient 
enough to expect that his people should hold the faith 
exactly as he holds it ; who makes no difference between rich 
and poor, and who is not contented with preaching alone, but 
who works amongst his people, helping and counselling them 
whenever it is needful. Rexow is wherever a middle-class 
man labours to increase the knowledge and usefulness of 
others as well as his own, and who thinks more of the good 
of those amongst whom he lives than of heaping up riches. 
Wherever these three places are bound to each other by the 
love of sweet, tender-hearted women and merry children, the 
three villages may be found close together.” “ An Old Story 
of My Farming Days” is in every respect a readable and an 
amusing work, besides being a valuable addition to the 
German literature already popular in England. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


— 
HE Slade Professorship of Fine Art, at present held by 
Professor Ruskin, will become vacant, by the lapse of three 
years since the last election, on Feb. 26th. It does not appear 
to be definitely known whether Mr. Ruskin will seek 
re-election ; should he determine to do so, it is probable that 
no opposition will be shown him. But there is an om-di¢ in 
Art circles at Oxford to the effect that if Mr. Ruskin retires, 
the Rev. Mr. Tyrwhitt, an eminent scholar and eloquent 
preacher, will put up for the office. The City of Classics 
however, could ill afford to lose its present gifted Professor 
of Fine Art. We can only hope that Mr. Ruskin will con- 
tinue to hold a post which he fills with such great distinction. 
From an official announcement it appears that candidates for 
the Professorship will have to send in their names to the 
Keeper of the University Gallery, Oxford, on or before 
March 25. 


WE have received a pamphlet containing a list of the com- 
missioners for the International Exhibition to be held at 
Melbourne in 1880. The document also gives the names of 
the members of the executive and other committees, and 
every possible direction to intending exhibitors. The Agent- 
General for Victoria, 8 Victoria Chambers, S.W., is prepared 
to furnish any other information required. The most sanguine 
Victorians can hardly hope that their exhibition will be as 
great a success as that held last year in Paris, but we welcome 
with great pleasure this first attempt on the part of our Aus- 
tralian fellow-subjects to emulate the Old World in encoura- 
ging and assisting international industry. 


Mr. EDWARD TERRY, we understand, will go on a 
provincial tour in June with a “Gaiety” piece. The regular 
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Gaiety company, on the arrival of their neighbours from 
across the Channel, will probably “star” at the Palace 
Theatres, and elsewhere. | 


MEsSRS. HARDWICKE AND BOGUE are about to publish a 
new work, by Mr. Samuel Butler, author of “ Erewhon” and 
“Life and Habit,” entitled “Evolution, Old and New,” 
a comparison of the theories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, and Lamarck, with that of Mr. Charles Darwin. 
The work will contain copious extracts from the first-named 
authors. 


MESSRS. KERBY AND ENDEAN have in the press a new 
novel by Mr. H. Lumsden (author of “ Lilian’s Child”), 
entitled “Won, but Lost; or, the Mine Sprung at the 
Wizard’s Point.” It is on one of the social topics of the day, 
and is, we understand, effectively written. 


WE understand that Mr. Murby has in the press an 
Insurance Dictionary, a technical work long wanted, nothing 
of the kind having been hitherto published. It is by Mr. 
William Swain Champness. 


AT a meeting of the Victoria (Philosophical) Institute held 
on Monday evening, an interesting paper was read by Rev. 
F. W. Holland, on “The Topography of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and its bearing on the History of the Exodus.” 


A VOLUME of poems, by the Hon. E. Cranstoun, will be 
published shortly by Mr. Arthur H. Moxon. 


THE literary news from Russia this week is as follows :— 
A translation of Longfellow’s “ Song of Hiawatha ” has been 
published at Moscow for the benefit of soldiers disabled in 
the recent war. Another of Wilkie Collins’s novels, “ Mar- 
maduke’s Secret,” appears in the February number of the 
Sobranie Romanoff. Mr. V. A. Vitevsky, of Kazan, has pub- 
lished a work entitled “ Dissent among the Ural Troops, and 
the Relations of the Ecclesiastical and Military Authorities 
with it at the End of the Eighteenth and in the Nineteenth 
Centuries.” The Rooski Archiv is publishing the corre- 
spondence between Catherine the Great and Count Woron- 
tsoff, which throws a fresh light upon Russian politics of the 
last century. M. Vasillieff has written a work, entitled 
“ Three Questions,” which comprises—“ The Amelioration of 
the Peasant Community,” “Paper Money,” and “ Whoin and 
How to Teach.” 


THE Moscow Archeological Society has collected 10,000 
roubles to found a memorial to Ivan Feodorovitch, the first 
printer in Russia. Ivan Feodorovitch was a deacon in one 
of the churches inside the Kremlin at Moscow, and in 1564 
published the “ Apostol,” which was speedily followed by a 
number of other religious works. After some years he was 
sent by the Czar, Ivan IV., to other parts of “ Moscovy,” and 
there established a number of printing houses for the use of 
the Church and the Administration. It is proposed that the 
memorial should take the shape of a statue in one of the 
public gardens at Moscow. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
Grajdanin, now that it is out of the hands of Prince Mest- 
chersky, is becoming a moreenterprising paper. The February 
numbers contain portions of a novel by Gregory Samaroff, 
and to all annual subscribers will be given two volumes of 
the Rooski Sbornik or two romances, besides an “ annexe” 
containing notices of all new books, and a picture “by a 
remarkable foreign artist.” Three editors at Tiflis—Mr. 
Nicoladze of the Odzor, Mr. Mecktchi of the Droeda, and 
Prince. Rebutoff of the 7zflis Vestnik, have been elected 
members of the Municipal Council. A son of the notorious 
Field-Marshal Berg is contributing a series of articles on the 
“Polish Revolt of 1863-64” to the Rooski Starina. The 
Minister of the Interior has started an “occasional ” journal 
called the Efidemitchiski Listok, which will be published 
from time to time so long as the plague continues. Among 
the subsidies granted by the Government to the Service 
newspapers this year are 3000 roubles to the Cromstadt 
Vesinik, 2000 roubles to the Wicolaeff Vesinik, and to the 
Ministerial Morskoi Sbornik 18,000 roubles, 


THE EXAMINER. 


FER. 22, 1879. 


Mr. AVERIEFF, a Russian dramatist, has brought out a 
piece at, Moscow entitled “ Through Dark to Light” (“Eez 
mraka k svetoo”), founded on Mr. Wilkie Collins’s novel, 
“The New Magdalen.” The drama was performed privately 
before the Artists’ Club at Moscow last week with great 
success, 


Two new pieces are said to be in preparation at the 
Opera Comique, to succeed “H.M.S. Pinafore,” when the 
latter has completed its voyage. The one which is to prove 
the staple of the evening’s entertainment is by Messrs, 
F, C. Burnand and A. Cellier, and the other is a short, one- 
act operetta by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. At present we 
can only say that the scene of the latter is laid at night, and 
that the plot turns upon the adventures of six burglars, who 
fall desperately in love with the six nieces of the proprietor 
of a house which they visit with felonious intent. The 
programme promises well for the future prosperity of the 
theatre. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Argyl!, Duke of.—The Eastern Question. 2vols. Strahan and Co., Limited. 

Bellew, H. W., C.S.I. —Afghanistan and the Afghans. Sampson Low and Co. 

Bird, Frederick Spencer.—Stonedell Lodge. 3 vols. Samuel Tinsley and Co, 

Burns, Robert, e Works of. Vol. V. Prose. Illustrated. Edinburgh, 
William Paterson. 

Clark, D. Kinnear, C.E.—Fuel, its Combustion and Economy. Crosby 
Lockwood and Co, 

Franz, Sarah Grant.—Wild Flowers. Macmillan and Co. 

Gudgeon, Thomas W.—Reminiscences of the War in New Zealand. With r2 
Portraits. Sampson Low and Co. 

Hance, noe Evolution of Man. From the German. C, Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

James, Henry, jun.—Daisy, an International Episode. 2 vols. Macmillap 
an 1 

L’Art. No. 116. Feb. 16th, 1879. A. Ballue, editeur. 134, New Bond Street 

Malleson, Rev. M.A., edited by.—Taylor’s Holy Living. Christian 
Knowledge Series. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Michie, Sir Archibald, Q.C., K.C.M.G.—Readings in Melbourne. Sampson 
Low and Co. 

Pritchard, H Baden.—Old Charlton. 3 vols. Sampson Low and Co. 

Puntis, J,.—Marie de Pontoise, and other poems. . Poole 

Roubaud, E. B. A. Paris.—The French Language, its History and Etymology. 
Crosby Lockwood and Co. 

Rush, Edward, B.A.— The Synthetic Latin Delectus, With Preface by the 
Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 

Sketchley, Arthur (George Rose).—A Marriage of Conscience. 
ley Brothers. 

Stories that Come True. 


3 vols. Tins- 

Strahan 
and Co. 

The Black Squire, or a Lady’s Four Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols. S. Tinsley 


By Prudentia, With 56 Illustrations. 


an . 
Webber, Byron.—Pigskin and Willow, and other Sporting Stories. 3 vols. 
Tinsley Brothers. 


The Epitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 


RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

SELECT CLASSES, Twice Weekly, at the Residence of a Parisian 

Lady, diplemée. Highly recommended. ‘Terms, 30s. quarterly. Private 

Lessons. Families and Schools can be arranged for.—‘* Mademoiselle,’’ 
4+, Eastbourne Terrace,. Paddington. 


I )RAWING, PAINTING, AND SKETCHING 

e FROM NATURE.—LESSONS by an expeiienced LADY ARTIST, 
pupilof Chaplin, Exhibitor of the French Salon and late Paris Exhibition. Terms 
moderate. rawing Classes at her residence.—‘“‘ Artist,” 11, Brompton Square, 
South Kensington. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested £700,0ce. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss sett'ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


G ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 


WITHERS ano FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rarg, EARLY PRINTED, and Curtous WoRKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misca_Langovus Books. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PVR EFAS  2.A.L.1 ee 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the iufection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Incorporated under “ The Companies Acts 1862, 1867, and 1877.” 


CAPITAL £55,000, in 5500 Shares of £10 each, 1000 of which, fully 
paid up, are now offered as a FIRST ISSUE: 





WOLVERHAMPTON RACECOURSE. 


DIRECTORS (pro tem.) 


OHN PERCIVAL, 12, Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 


OSIAH JOHNSON, 25, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, 
London, 
E. WOODLAND, Child’s Hill, Finchley Road, London. 


F. G. HOBSON, Raleigh Club, London, S.W. 
CHARLES BUSH, London. 

CHARLES H. ASHLEY, London. 

JOSEPH CAPP, 314, Kennington Park Road, London, S.E. 


(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers.— Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Bank, Wolverhampton. 


Solicitor.—MR. S. CHIDLEY, Wolverhampton. 


| Hon. Secretary. —HENRY CHARLES EATON. 


Offices.—_ 44, Queen Street, Wolverhampton, 





= see bP e1O'r oa. 


_— COMPANY has been formed (inter alia) for 


the RESTORATION to the important town of Wolverhampton of 
RACE MEETINGS which had ceased in consequence of the Corporation 
taking the old racecourse from the Duke of Cleveland for a public park, and for 
such purpose obtaining a track suitable for high-class race and steeplechase 
meetings. 

In obtaining such a site the Promoter has been singularly successful, having 
obtained from Mr, Alexander Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P., on advantageous terms, 
the estate known as Dunstall Hall and Park, which in every way is suitable for 
the purposes to which it will now be devoted. 

The Estate, in addition to the Hall itself and some farm buildings, co.prises 
some 130 Acres. 

Dunstall Ha'l is situated about 1 mile from the centre of Wolverhampton, 
and 4% a mile from the Bushbury Junction Station of the London and North- 
Western, and Great Western Railway Systems, and consequently is most easy 
of access, the rvads and approaches to the site of the proposed grand stand and 
offices being good. 

In addition to race meetings the Company can utilise Dunstall Park for the 
purposes of football, polo, reviews, cricket, and bicycling, and in connection with 
the last named sport, so popular in Wolverhampton, it may be mentioned that as 
many as 20,000 persons have paid for admission to the small ground where, 
hitherto, leading matches and races have taken place. 

The Racecourse is of excellent turf, of a ham shape, being in all 134 mile 
round, with the unusually long straight run in of half a mile ; the five furlong 
oat is also straight ; while the mile and six furlongs has but the slightest 


All necessary draining is now being carried out, and though of a soft, pliable 
nature, the turf is so tw and soul that the going will never be at ar great 
extremes of heavy and hard. 

There will be ample stabling for racehorses on the Course, and the stands and 
offices will be of superior construction and accom ion. 

The Course on two sides is bounded eueeey by the Birmingham Canal 
and the Woiverhampton and Worcester C , and on the remaining side by 
Dunstall Farm, through which a new road is proposed to be cut ; but the direct 
and better entrance from Wolverhampton is by Gorsebrook, which is close to the 
proposed entrance to the stands, the of which is parallel with the road, so 
that there will be no wading in wet weather through fields, the drawback to so 
Many meetings. : : 

In the Sieeplechase Course, which only at two points will intersect the flat 
race, the maj rity of the feaces are natural ones, the whole track being about 
two miles round. . 

A fee will be charged on race days for admission to Go prom, and the 
collection of the entrance fees and the preservation, of order will be facilitated by 
the lodges at the entrances to the Estate. 

The probability of the success of this Company may fairly be inferred from 
the examples of other racecourse companies, among which may be cited 
Kempton Park, Sandown Park, and Manchester, at which latter place most 
remunerative results have been attained, an original £1000 stock slag now 
worth some six times that amount. 

The only contract entered into on behalf of the Company is one between 
Henry Charles Eaton of the one part and Robert Francis Fenning of the other 
part, dated the 2oth day of January, 1879, referring (inter alia) to an agreement 
dated the 2sth day of November, 1871, between Alexander Staveley Hill, Q.C., 
M.P., of the one part, and Henry Charles Eaton and others of the other part. 

Attention is called to the following extracts from the public newspapers :— 

The Fie/1 of 28th December, in alluding to the formation of the Company, 
Says they are informed by the clerk of a course that he can make a straight 


course of six furlongs, and that the grounds, which are very pretty, will not be 
exclusively used for racing. i. ble 

Bell’s Life of Jan. 4th is informed that the course is in every wa ane 
for racing and steeplec g. The approaches are well made, and the park 1s 
very picturesque, and composed of excellent turf, : ildin 

The Sfortsman of Dec. 6th, 1878.—The site comprises the fine old bu as 
known as Dunstall Hall, lately the residence of Captain Annesley, with lity a 
r30 acres ofiand. . . . Owing to the picturesque nature of the loca ‘y. 
really charming racecourse can be formed, the estate containing some mt she 
cent trees, being agreeably undulating and boasting very fine turf. | . 
undertaking is only carried through in the spirited manner in which it com 
menced it can scarcely fail being a complete success. 

Sporting Life, December 7th, 1878.—The old course at Wolverhampton 
having been sold, . . . anumber of gentlemen have secured on reasonable 
terms a track of land in every way suitable for racing and steeplechasing 

urposes. 

. he Sforting Times of December 14th, 1878,—A capital track of land has 
—— sare. ne it is intended to have acne ofa 4 class. - tee 

tf, in the Birmingham Gazette anuary 2 says ¢ been 
oenenes in an advantageous position, and when laid out there will be a run in of 
a — -_ a eset lomer an ee —. dice by “ esis 

e Standard of January 13th, 1879, in a lengthy no Asmod 
With satisfaction is to be noted that the sporting folk in the B k Country, and 
in Wolverhampton in particular, are not to lose their annual race meetings. s. 
A very fine racecourse is being laid out wish stands, and all the means ro 
appliances to boot will very shortly be erected, so as to make the affair ~ 
Sandown of the Midlands. . . . Mr. Eaton has already o promise 
substantial patronage and support to the venture, which should be a great 
success. : : Senof ee 
The Globe of December 23rd, in a long eating, compere, the forma t 
course most favourably for racing pve with many of the leading existing 
tracks, and alludes to the prestige the old meeting on its very moderate 


always commanded, i. 
The Daily Chronicle of January 27th, 1879.-The affair is promoted upor 
similar principles as those at Sandown and Kempton Park. Large quantities of 
— have already been eae La steeplechase track a a Thus 
the most improved princi contain two natural mps. 
it will at iam be clear to all that with everything so ready- to the hand 
nothing remains to command unqualified success. ede 
Birmingham Daily Post of January 13th, an Veritas” says although 
Wolverhampton racecourse is now a people’s park, the good folks of the — 
Country do not mean to lose their annual diversion. ..., The scheme " 
met with the hearty co-operation of all classes of sportsmen in the country, whil 
from old associations the name of Wolverhampton races fer sé 


prestige. . bable 
The Birmingham Gazette of December 3rd, 1878, in alluding to the pro 
Senuatien-el ee Giapeunsuaindies ee ee eatin ng formed a tract 
has been secured in every way adapted for the for which it is intended. 
The Midland Counties Express of December 7th, 1878. in conmueng, 8 
lengthy article, congratulates the worthy member, Staveley Hill, Esa. the 
7 


ey 
owner of Dunstall Park, ‘‘on the liberal manner in which he has 
project, and ia furthering the 2 coguene of what, by a 
we may almost term a local wood.” s 
The Magpie of December 14, 1878.—It will no doubt be highly gratifying to 
local lovers of racing that so excellent a place has been! 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares and all .information can be 
obtained from the solicitor, and at the offices of the Company. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
DUNSTALL HALL PARK COMPANY (Limited). 


To the Hon. Secretary. 





I apply for Shares of £10 each in this Com and I to accept the same, or any less number of Shares you may 
allot to me, and hereby authorise you to enter my name in the Register of chess for the Shares so allotted. 
Enclosed I beg to hand you £ for the above Shares. o 
Dated the day of i. 
DUNSTALL HALL PARK COMPANY (Limited). sal. 
Received from thesumof £ _ being the amount for fully paid-up Shares in the above undertaking. 


For the Company. 


Hon, Secretary. 


Fou. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





become vacant 
the Senate desire to AP 


Mr. Milman to the Registrarship, 
either Scientific or Medical, who must be 
1st June next. 


the appointment of 
so ween ee ee e. 
The Salary attached to the Office is £ 500 


prepared to 
Candidates are desired to state their age (which mast not be les than 25 nor 
spas mehr e can anaes amelie ee 
15th, 
Loieetaidlon many bo chtaines. THOMAS DOUSE, 
University or Loxpon, k to the Senate. 
Buruncton Garpens, W. 
Fi 20, 1879. 


UNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.—At St. George’s 
Hall, ham Place, on Sundays ; each afternoon at 4 o’clock precisely. 

‘o-morrow : Artuur Hosnouse, K.C. oe on * The “Engl ish Rule in 

India.” Admission (payment at the door), 1d., , and reserved seats 1s. 


T. TAMES’S HALL.—Mr. WALTER BACHE’S 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONCERT, TUESDAY EVENING, estn 
BRUARY, to commence at Half- oe Bi Eight o’clock precisely. Mazeppa, 
Liszt, Beethoven's 4th Concerto, &c. creased Orchestra 
Conductor oe August anes. 
Shillings ; alcony, ree 
a. Co., 84, New Bond 
St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, 


| ee ane EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


" 





. 93 Performers. 

Tiolfee Guinea Seowtes Area. Five 
mission, One Shilling. Stanley Lucas, 
; usual agents ; and at Austin’s Ticket 


EEE HENRY IRVING. 
5 ee renee ELLEN TERRY. 


[{%C8U™- HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


Box-office open 10 to 5. Carriages at rt. 





SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 
STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies - GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
en from 5.30 till 8 o’ Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 


till Midnight (for ies and Gen- 
Borrer Ty os from 10 a.m. till tlemen). 
light Refreshments. 
ae served from 12 till 3 


o'clock. 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- 
men only after 8 p.m. 


SMOKING ROOM combines ele- 
ganze with comfort and efficient 
ventilation. 


SPIERS & POND. 


AX ROOMS (late Casino’, 7 and 8, Great 
Windmill Street, Piccadill | 1s aoe OPEN, free, to the public, asa 
Grand Café and Estaminet. Saloon. Smoking and Reading Rooms. 
oo and Foreign Papers "an in.—Manager, R. PratrTi. 
BIGNELL. 


Proprietor, 


FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 

ROOMS in the best part of the Strand to be LET. Admirably situated 

for Editorial Offices, and Arrangements could be made for Publishing a Weekly 

or Monthly supe Address X.Y.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co. Drury 
House, Drury Court, Strand. 


RA* KBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 

demand. Current Accounts opened with persons perly introduced, and 

Interest allowed on the minimum monthly ba baleneee. o charge made for keep- 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from to till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, With full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


( ‘EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
Js “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 

:—“* As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at Veight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College. London.” 
These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 












ts :— 
: zoo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays................ 42 20 
: aoe Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays... $9 @ 
; 300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 oO 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... aro o0 






More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 


’ 
' 
: | LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 
e Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Preprieanes of the cele- 
; brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
; long and favourably distinguished by their name, to remind the public chat 
: every article prepared by them is gpeerastend as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square | (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 
18, Trinity Street, London, S 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 
of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each 


bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON bears the label, used so many 
years, signed “‘ E/isabeth Lazendy.” 
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“THE Office of ASSISTANT REGISTRAR having 
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EDWARD WHITE = 


CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLO 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 
Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


N.B.—E in Stock marked in Plain Fi nd 10 PER CENT. 
DIGCOUNT fe CASH cloned TO ALL PURE oene 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 
eee MR. STREETER, F.R.GS., 
JEWELLERY | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


WATCHES 
ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


CLOCKS 
STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 


SILVER 
READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FoR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 












CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 
J —lIn return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
I O safe per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with are action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight 


6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST. TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 


SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BERATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lis 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


67, 


Per Ream. sg. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. be oe - from 20 
Superfine Cream Laid Not ee os a ae 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border as ae oni (ai 
|p Paper, “ Patent” . ao. ..70 
e Commercial Note Papers. 3°. * , 48. ios ‘ss, and 6 6 

oo Papers, blue or cream 108. 6d., 128. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Supe: fine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 10c0, 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FR Y's *¢C'Oo C G&A E's T RA O20 





Guaranteed pure me only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
fCARACAS CO Cae 


packets and Tins. 
EF R.Y¥’S 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable artic’e.”—Standard. 
**No more delicious, refre » nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.”—Morning Post. 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





THE ZULU WAR. 


MY COMMAND IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1874-1878. 


i i of Travel in the Colonies of South Africa and the 
tae Gal be Ge Sir ARTHUR THURLOW CUNYNG- 
HAME, G.C.B., then Li nant-Governor and Commander of the Forces in 
South Africa. With Maps. 8vo, ras. 6d. ( Thss day. 


“A volume of great interest. . . . . full of incidents which vividly 
illustrate the condition of the Colonies and the character and habits of the 
natives. . . It contains valuable illustrations of Cape warfare, and at the 
present moment it cannot fail to command widespread attention.””— Times. 


Second Thousand, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. 


BISMARCK IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


An authorised translation, from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. 


The Times of Nov. 21st says :—‘' The publication of Bismarck’s after- 
dinner talk, whether discreet or not, will be of priceless eee value, 
and Englishmen, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for 
giving a picture, as true to life as Boswell’s ‘Tounce® of the foremost 
practical genius that Germany has produced since Frederick the Great.” 


The Atheneum says:—‘' Their importance to historical students and to 
all who care for an insight into the inner complications of cne of the most 
marvellous periods of modern history, and for a comprehension of the 
wonderful man figuring in the centre of it, is of the greatest. Nobody can 
understand the political history of the Franco-German War, nor the man 
at its chief maker, who has not read the diary of the Reichskanz'e:’s 

swell. 


** One of the most amusing books which have appeared for some time. . . 
The volumes contain a great deal of most unusual interest. It is not often 
that we are admitted so completely behind the scenes, especial'y during the 
life of the chief actor ; and much as Prince Bismarck himself may have 
cause to regret the frankness of his candid friend, there is a strange fasc:na- 
tion for the outside world in these very injudicious revelations.” —fohn Bull. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER done into 
ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. BUTCHER, M.A.., Fellow and Lecturer 
of University College, Oxford, and A. LANG, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Crewn 8vo, 1os. 6d. 

** On the whole Mr. Butcher and Mr. Lang may be heartily congratulated 
on the success of their attempt. They have produced a wok which will rot 
only be appreciated by scholars, but will reproduce for those who are unable 
to read Homer in the original an unusually large measure of the Homeric 
power and charm.” —Padi Mail Gazette. 


By M.E. GRANT DUFF, M.P.— 
MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL and LITERARY.  8vo, 10s. 6d. 
**These not only deserved reading when they first appeared, but they 
deserve reading again in their present form, and higher praise it would be 
difficult to accord.”—Z.caminer. 


Sixteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 
1879. A Statistical and Historic:| Annual of the States of the Civilised 
World. By F. MARTIN. Crown &vo, ros. 6d. 

“** The Statesman’s Year Book’ sa handbook for the politician as well 
as the merchant, and, as a statistica' «nd historical anoual of the States of 
the civilised and mercantile world, stands without a rival.— Zimes. 


DAISY MILLER, and other STORIES. 
iy oe ay Saeee Jun., author of *‘The Europeans,” Shae oo 


The LAUGHING MILL; and other 


STORIES. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[This dry. 


The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. The 
“ Daily News ” Correspondence, including the letters of Mr. ARCHIBALD 
FORBES, Mr. MACGAHAN, and others. CHEAPER Issuz. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. [Now ready. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES.—Extracts from 
Journals, Letters sent home, Notes, etc, written while travelling Westward 
round the World. By J. F. CAMPBELL. Illustrated. Cuearaer 
Issuz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TEACHER. HINTS on SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. _ A Hand-book for Managers, Teachers, Assistants, and 
Pupil Teachers. By J. R. BLAKISTON, one of H. M. Inspectors of 
Schools. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. F¥ust ready. 





ACMILLAN’S - MAGAZINE. No. 233. 
For MARCH. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. THE AFGHAN QUESTION. By R. E. 
2. **HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett, author of ‘‘That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.’’ Chapters XXVIII.—XXXII. 
3. HABERDASHER’S HALL. By the Hon. Mrs. Ripprne. 
4- SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—III. CATANIA. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. . 
‘ FROTESOOS MAHAFFY ON THE AGE OF HOMER. By J. A. 
ALEY. 
6. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kuary. Chapter XXI. 
7. oor S’S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By WittaM 
ACK. 
8. NOTES ON SHELLEY’S BIRTHPLACE. By W. Hare Wuirs. 
> 


CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US? By A. J. Wuson. No, IL. 


“MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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PHILOSOPHY & SCIENCE. 


cloth, price 32s., 
THE EVOLUTION of MAN. A Popular 


Exposition of the Principal Puints of Human Ontogeny and Pn ‘ 
By Professor Exnst fascan, author of “ The Histery of Creation, ae. 


’ Crown 8vo, cloth. 


FREEDOM in SCIENCE & TEACHING. 


A Reply to Professor Virchow, oa the “ Freedom of Science in the Modern 
State.” By Professor Ernst Hagcxrt. With an ——, by 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S. [Ss 7. 


Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 5s., : 
EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By 


Avexanper Bain, LL.D. 
(Vol. XXV. of the ‘‘ International Scientific Series.”) 


Crown 8vo, clcth, price 6s. 6d., 


A _ HISTORY of the GROWTH of the 


STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor R. H. Tuurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. ; 
(Vol. XXIV. of the “ International Scientific Series.”) 
“The work is admirably illustrated throughout with woodcuts, and is 
undoubtedly tle best general popular treatise on the subject that we possess.""— 
Popular Science Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 6d., 


THE METAPHYSICS of JOHN 


STUART MILL. By W. L. Courtnay, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


THE BALANCE of EMOTION and 


INTELLECT: an Essay. Introductory to the Study of Philosophy. By 
CuarLes WatpsTgin, Ph D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


CHAPTERS on the ART of THINKING, 


and other Essays. By the late James Hinton, author of *‘ The Place of 
the Physician,” &c. With an Introduction by SHapwortTH Hopcson, 
Edited by C. H. Hinton. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


ON THE THEORY of LOCIC: An Essay 


by Carvatu Reap. 
** Written throughout with singular clearness.” — Academy. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO, 1, Paternoster Square. 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA Baits Cocnrang, M.P. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


**In this handsome volume Me. Cochrane gives us a new work on a most 
attractive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of 
readers. It is written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting.”’— 
Court Journal. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortu D1xon. 
SECOND EDITION. Vo's 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1879. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nob.lity. 48h Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, 31s. 6d , bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GRAHAMS OF. INVERMOY. — By 
M. C. Stigtine, author of ‘*A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A readable story.” —A thenaum. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
“ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 
**A wonderfully pleasast story. There are some very good sketches of 
ge in the book, traced with the author’s usual quiet humour.”—Jehn 
uel. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By GrorcEe MACDONALD, 
LL.D., author of ** Robert Fa'c mer,” &c. 3 vols. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. MacponeLt, author 


of ** For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for Marcu, 1879. 
Ne. DCCLXI. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
PICKING UP THE PIECES: A COMEDY, 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Part XII. 
A SCOTS BISHOP. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—IV. NOVELISTS. 
THE GREAT UNLOADED, 
CLIMATE IN THE LEVANT. 
ODILLON BARROT IN 1848. 
POETRY : THE TWO LIGH fs-BITIER-SWEET—AMARI ALIQUID. 
THE ZULU WAR. 





W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh anc London. 
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Mr. Dixon's New Work. 
TISH C Y PRU S$. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
+ puso adigain (Next week. 
IMPERIAL INDIA. By Val Prinsep. 


Containing numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts 
the Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Bone Gre. 30. 


Second Edition in the Press. 
THE PRODICAL DAUCHTER: 


A STORY OF FEMALE PRISON LIFE. 
By MARK HOPE, 3 vols. 


* “If this book is by a new writer, it will make his reputation at once....-.. 
je Sey no tds one of the most erful novels which have seen the light lee 


avery past.”— Week, Fe 1st. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Latest Revised Edition, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 24s. 


ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buck.e. 
inet Edition, with a copious Inpex. 


London: LONGMANS AND CO. 








1879 Edition, ready Feb. 28, price sos. elegantly bound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Waces. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM: a — Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 

Great Britain and Ireland, by Evwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of 

Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 

Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 

United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record 

of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town esses, Country Residences,.Clubs, &c. 


London: HARDWICKE and BOGUE, 192, Piccadilly, W 


Now Ready, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY and 
ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1879—containing full particulars of every 
ewspaper, Magazine, Review, and Periodical published in the United King- 
om with Newspaper Map, the Principal Continental Papers, and (for the 
time) the Class Papers and Periodicals. 
“= MITCHELL AND CO., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 13, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, K. 
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easy dpc pes IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Cheap Edition now peasy, price 


RIDE THROUGH NAT 


ORANGE FREE STATE. and KALAHA teeny aah 
Ubique”), entitled THE GREAT. THIRST LAN 
in-all conscience.” — Times. 








A 


Gittmore (“ 
5 “Bees 

“ isa ae entertaining ae oe 

amusement 


CASSELL, PETTER, . AND GALPIN: Ludgate Hill, London. | 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 90 pp., price Is., by post 2d, extra, — 


LORD LYTTON 


THE AFGHAN WAR. 


By Captain W. J. EASTWICK, 
Formerly Director and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company ; and 
subsequently Member of the Council of India. 


Londop: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 52 and 36, Parliament Street, 
and 52, Bucxingham Palace Road, g w. 





In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price ras. éd., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
Theolosy  yhe iy Gmeoee Marron, de DGLe Rlodon oe 
field College, Formby, Liverpool. rane i 


7 ne aa your volume, and with great interest.” 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapstong, M.P. 


**An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy."— Morning Post. 


** The production of a man who has deeply studied the es 
Liverpool Courier. 


** The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.””"—Rock. 


** A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
Chester Chronicle. 


** This very able and learned treatise.” — Znglish Churchman. 
Published by the AuTHorR. 





Just Published, 


THE DALECARLIAN CONJUROR'S 
DAY-BOOK. By the late Madame Ciara pe CHATELAIN. 1 vol, 
480 pages. Price 5s. 

London: PICKERING and CO., 196, Piccadilly. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


(CONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from ros. 6d. per year. Fessign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List on Application. 
2, Langham Place. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wou 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—tTable,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 11s- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c, 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &e. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 







THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 4ss. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Biack, Register, Hot-air, &c. — 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. ~ 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—=2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) €: 





RUBY DYE. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


JupDson’s DYES. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods, 


A single Sixpenny bottle in a ne pall of het water mn dye a jacket, a skirt, or a 
-cloth in five minu 








JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS BVERYWHERE. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 


These remedies have maintained their position in the world’s estimation 
the fact that their preparation and manufacture bave been the result of 
anxious thought and extreme care, so that in dealing with Se the 

aa ee valuable —— of the vegetable products of which =. 

perfectly certain of being assimilated in the 

brougtt nto into contac with diseaved products The blood éuaat is “are the 
on by these remedies, and it is from this fact that they are so extremely 
valuable in isto of the liver, lungs, and kidneys, gout, rheumatism, 
“Uleved be then ng 20d a8 neunniase, cnmplnmts ere of being greatly 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the Biitish Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Leiters Patent), 

WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


Of s7, 


TESTIMONIAL, 
“ ** Jan. 27, 1877- 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks or the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which re render 


mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that : you ha 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the pesfection ection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services are at liberty 
to use my name, “ By App an HU1ICHINS, oe 
siatment eon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” , ~ 











Fes. 22, 1870. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. . 


y’? i Dressmak and 
ESSRS. JAY’S experienced er einer 


house in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for H 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW SYSTEM. 


Paris Exhibition. Christmas Presents. 


THE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY, 


7, RUE BREY, PARIS. 


Best FRENCH KID GLOVES, at wholesale prices, direct from Paris (post 
free). Compared with the French Kid usually sold in England the superiority 
and price will at once convince the most inexperienced. 





3Prs. 6 Prs. 

a a 
1-Button, Black or coloured 5 6 1x0 6 
P. G. Co.’s superior quality 6 6 12 6 
P. G. Co.’s best quality 76 4 6 
2-Button, Black or coloured 6 6 12. 6 
P. G. Co.’s superior quality os oe ee 76 14 6 
P. G. Co.’s best quality .. ee ee ao 8 6 16 6 
3-Button, Black or coloured ati im als o- 6 13 6 
4-Button, Black or coloured wt ba na e- to 6 20 6 
6-Button, Black or coloured ° 12 6 24 6 


Post-office orders, R. L. Wright, as above. A trial is solicited. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOOR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the 
amily Table. ; 








GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


EPP S’'sS 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 


TESTIMONIAL. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial affections; so g a medicine ought to be known to be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G, 

Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 


Sold in Boxes 1s. 134., Tins, 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 











“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d, 2d., 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. iG. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious imitations. 
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EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADs, 
3 BEDDING, | 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





RAIN WORK is undoubtedly far more 
exhausting than bodily labour. Great thinkers, and persons 
burdened with cares, have the most need of those sustaining and 
restorative agents so mercifully supplied in the vegetable world, which 
wisely used, go far to support the powers of nature. Dr. T. Lauper 
Brunton says in the Contemporary Review—“The late Lorp 
Dersy, when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat BRANDIED 
Cuerrigs ;’’ and Dr. ALbert J. Bernays says:—‘“‘If I come home 
after any worry I shall never hesitate to set myself right by ne Se 
favourite and perfect remedy, five or six Brandied Cherries. In 
or four minutes I find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and I 
have never experienced any ill effects.” The essence virtue of the 
Morella Cherry in a concentrated form, combined with the finest 
oe is now to be found in that well-known and delicious Liqueur 
“GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken 
alone or with water, produces ina tly increased degree all those 
good effects above described. The Liqueur may be procured h 
any Wine Merchant, at all Bars and Restaurants, and of the Manu- 
facturer, THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 





WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 


WELL-SHELTERED RESIDENCE, | south 


aspect, with extensive grounds, pure, dry atmosphere, and beautiful 
scenery. Situate between Dawlish and Torquay, about two miles from the 
Coast. Turkish, ele emical, and other baths, under resident medical 
enn For terms, testimonials, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
roprietor. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS 


AT IMPORT PRICES. 
INE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s. per Ib. ; 


samples, five for rs. (14 stamps); La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100; Tra- 
buces, 12s. and 14s. per roo (seven for 1s.) ; Regalias, 22s. per roo (superior to 
most cigars at two guineas). Half-crown Bundles, great value, to clear off 
sampled boxes, by post 2s. od. 





BENSON & Co., Importers, 80, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Hours eleven to five. 





PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
ees ocak uae denae aon 
Cee a Seen and good vitalising fluids 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
cont Bs Fy other ue As a 
y medicine for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 
Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 

in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


7 HOLMAN 


: ALSO HAS 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1800. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 

SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 

STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William 1V,, and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 

MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies... 

MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 
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SLES CR OED “Seren? 
A trial from those who have 
not yet tried 





Gone YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious sauce in the world. 
GPROeLes YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
The best sauce in the world. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The sixpenny bottle a marvel of cheapness. 
(004.3 YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A seven Prize 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Enriches hot soups, stews, &c. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Delicious to chops, steaks, fish, &c. 
OODALL’S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends admirably with all gravies. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
A with the most delicate person. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Makes cold meat a luxury. 


OODALL’s YVORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A great addition to cheese. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A Possesses a pleasant piquancy. = =s— 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
AJ Every dish is improved by its addition. : 
OODALL’S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 

Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
ould be on e sideboard. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Epirures pronounce it the best sauce. 








> OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
AJ _Fearsno competition °° 
Py YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
o better sauce can be made. 

rie YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 
(earns YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

A household word. 





GooraAL's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Known all over the world. 


(eee YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


Cees VORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Whatever prejudice have existed at any 
time on ocoount of tts cheapasss has become 
entirely Ccissipated by the daily use of this 
really sauce. We merely solicit a trial 
from those who have not used it, after which 
we feel confident they will use no other sauce. 


OODALIL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled makers of sauce 
are filling our old bottles with their worthless 
preparations, and using a colourable imitation 
of our label ; we therefore beg to caution the 
public that none is genuine unless a label be 
over the s of each bottle, with our trade 
mark, ‘‘ Willow Pattern Plate,” and name 
Goodall, Backhouse, and Co. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Warranted pure and free from any injurious 
ingredient. This cheap and elegamt sauce 
makes the plainest viands palatable and the 
daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cul- 
tivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded 
the palm to Yorkshire Relish, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its piquancy is 
overpowering, and that its invigorating zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the 
dishes to which it is added. Employed either 
**au naturel ’ as a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination by a 
skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fish and made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 
6d., 1s., and 2s.each. Prepared by GooDALt, 
Bacxnouss, and Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
4 in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. H. Hall, 
Esq., Batavia, 16 years merchant. “ Java, 
March agth, 1873.—Gentlemen,—Of all the 
sauces, in quality, form, and cheapness, | must 
acknowledge your Yorkshire Relish to be the 
best.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
W. H. Ha.t.—To Goodall, Backhouse, and 
Co., Leeds. 








“T*ESTIMONIAL.—“ Verdala Barracks, 
Malta, Feb. 21, 1875.—Sirs,—Having been 
for the ur years Canteen President of 
the rorst Fusiliers, I have =~ orders for at 
least 3000 bottles of your York>hire Relish, 
and can bear testimony to its being the best 
and cheapest sauce extant,—Yours truly, W. 
Swinren Jervis, Capt. rorst Fusiliers, PC 
—To all, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds." 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and 
at 136, Strand, 






Street, New North Road, London, N., May18, 
1875. ~I have not the 
SS Paya met you—never saw 
—but still fora great length of time 
Yorkshire Relish, and it me 
Grae onblten aie & eoutrat ear 
vour, it y of your 
bs Sdy sedentary habits as a writer 
for magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals, but still no 
matter what I have, Yi ire Relish 
always brings me to cones I Tea Dat 
that it makes exceedingly 


in it;sothatin each and every 
sense the word I cannot speak too highly 
of that which I find so gocd, so useful, 
so cheap If it is likely to be productive of 
good, you are quite at liberty to publish this 
—Yours truly. the Author of ‘ Grace Darling,’ 
* Harriet Stanton,’ ‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,’ &c.—To Goodall, Backhouse, and 
Co., Leeds.” 


ESTIMONIAL. — ‘‘21, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C., Feb. 8, 1876.—Gentle- 
men,—Your admirable Yerkshire Relish is 
always used in my family. {[ consider it a 
marvel of cheapness, looking at the size of 
each bottle and the evident purity of the 
apes employed inits manufacture. Itisa 
delicious condiment, and, in my estimation, the 
sauce par exce!lence.--Very faithfully rs, 
S. R. TownsHenp Maver, Editor of ‘ St. 

ames’s Magazine,” and Author of ‘ From the 
ar North,’ &c.—Messrs.Goodall, Backhouse, 
and Co., Leeds.” 

ESTIMONIAL.—From E. B., Man- 
chester.—‘' I wish you would make your York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 
where with ordinary sauces in the house they 
seldom think of any. I complain on the ground 
of expense.’ 


ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E. B., 
Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had the pleasure of using 
and for soups, boiled fish, and cold meat is, in 
my opinion, unapproachable, and bears the 
palm over other higher-priced sauces.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—From J. P., London. 


— Your far-famed and universally known 

Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 

the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
junct to my table at all times.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. R., Lon- 
don.—*‘ I am so well satisfied that York- 
shire Relish is superior to all condi- 
ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 

a shilling for it than half that amount for 
the higher-priced and muzh-extolled sauces 
before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
pe seven Prize Medals for superior 
quality. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Unrivailed for efficiency and purity. 


(| ODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


_ Recommended by all who have tried it. cote 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


. [ Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 


(~OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Testimonials innumerable. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


Se eeeeennes Wome Neots pene 
OODALL’s BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 


(*OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to 
housewives. Makes delicious puddings with- 
out eggs, pastry without butter, and beautiful 
light bread without yeast. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical of its superiority 
over others.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and 
Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d; 15., 2s. 
and ss. tins.—Prepared by Goodall, Back- 
house, and Co., Leeds. 


- ESTIMONIAL.—*® Manchester, June 

27, 1874 —Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 

in stating that your Baking Powder is the best 

that ever came under my management — 
Yours respectfully, R. W.” 


Fretea saa ae 
ESTIMONIAL.—* 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfriars Road, London, Dec. 2, 1875.— 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Pow- 
der a fair tria!, and can confidently say itis the 
best 1 have used—far superior to others. I 
made a delicious loaf with it, using the quantity 
given in directions ; and to pastry, cakes, &c., 
it is a wonderiul improvement in the manu- 
facture—in fact, it 1s an indispensable article in 
every house where there is a family, as it saves 
eggs and butter. I am pleased to forward my 
emsey on the great qualities of it, and con- 
sider—What you rightly say in your adverti,e- 
ments — it is the best in the world,—I remain, 
your obedient servant, H. T. Coompar ” 























CogeetNe LQURNRS Wie 


Tr eeee = QUININE WINE. 
The cheapest because the best. 


GOOoDALL’s QUININE ~ ; 
Invaluable for Neu a 


Coo ees QUININE — me 
Testimonials to its 


OODALL'S QUININE WINE 
G Pre-eminent for Q and w 


OODALL’S UININE INE 
G Recommended ne eerie w 


ti 
OODALL’S UININE ‘WINE 
G Thousands Sasha its use. 
OODALL’S UININE WINE, 
Highly recommended by the most eminent 
ae and ackno to be the best 
cheapest tonic yet in 
Seen hoe 
or 
gout, rheumatic; &c. asproved an invehe: 
able and agreeable stomachic to all 
from general debility and loss of appetite. The 
best restorative for the weak, young, or i 
It is admirably adapted for delicate childees, 
and persons to whom Quinine in any 
form is objectionable, and is especially 
as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver 
oil, where the combined effects of Quinine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine 
glass full twiceor thrice a day will be found both 
grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a 
cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry 
and bitters or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, 
bottle, Prepared by GOODALL, BACK: 
e- os 
HOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


Hae from the LANCET, May 
Wf 1873.—“ The samples of Goodall’s Quinine 
sli anh spanedadie te. teem 
an 
eapness, which, in these days of dearness 
and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and 
n. : 


unusual recommendatio 


XTRACT from the FOODJOURNAL : 
— ‘An honest and useful preparation containing 
a proper portion of quinine ”’ 





XTRACT from the ANTI-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 
and has become popular from its intrinsic 
goodness.’”’ 


XTRACT, ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL, M.D.: “We have tested this 
ation, and can recommend 





it for its 


. se" : z *? 
XTRACT, W. L. SCOTT, Esq, 


F.CS., F.A.S.L., F.R.S S.A., &c.: “A pure 
wholesome, appetising tonic, of agreeable 
flavour and reliable conposition.” 





ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL :—“ Victoria Press, 85, Praed 
Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874.—Dear Sir 
—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, 
I am only too glad to testify to its efficacy in 
neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and pre- 
ventive, which is better than cure.—Yours 
truly, Emity FairHFu_i.—To Messrs. Good 
all, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” ' 


Goopatus CUSTARD POWDER. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. - 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


("OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
D 


elicious to all kinds of Puddings. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


for making delicious custards without 

in less time and at half the price. Unequalled 
for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a 
custard. Give it a trial.—Sold in boxes, 6d. 
and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c. 























PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


CO., at 5, Drury Court, St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published ROBERT MANSON 
» tm the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, February 22, an. : 
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